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RICHARD STRAUSS 
At the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, this season 


DER ROSENKAVALIER 


Comedy for music, in three acts by 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal 


Full Score: 75 - Vocal Score: 626 Libretto: 3 6 (English! 5 - (German) 


Der Rosenkavalier by Alan Pryce-Jones (Covent Garden Operas) 3 - 


ELEKTRA 
Tragedy in one act by 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal 


Full Score: 50 - Vocal Score: 37 6 Libretto: 2 6 


Glyndebourne Festival, 1953 


ARIADNE AUF NAXOS 
Opera in one act with a scenic prelude by 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
Full Score: 50 - Vocal Score: 37 6 Libretto: 2 6 


Published by: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., 295 Regent St., W.1. LANgham 2060 
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Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 
12.15 — 11 p.m. of whose personal attention you are assured 6.45 — 10 p.m. 

APPRECIATIONS 
“Leoni: I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis 


_ Restaurant.”’—Evelyn Laye 
“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”"—Alice Delysia 


26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.! Telephone: GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Propriciors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
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RECORDING EXCLUSIVELY FOR DECCA 
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| ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, Limited, 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


Repertory includes 


Elektra (First Performance May 13th) Wozzeck (Revival May 21:1) 
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| Gloriana (First Performance June 8th) 

} . ‘ 
Turandot Rosenkavalier Tristan und Isolde Aida 


and 


THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Repertory includes 








Homage to the Queen (Firs Performance June 2nd) 

Le Lac des Cygnes The Sleeping Beauty 
Giselle Veneziana The Shadow Tiresias c 
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TAW AND TORRIDGE FESTIVAL . 


North Devon’s Festival of the Arts 


JULY 11-19: BARNSTAPLE, BIDEFORD, ILFRACOMBE ‘ 
The English Opera Group in 5 

“THE BEGGAR’S OPERA” - 

and " 

“LET’S MAKE AN OPERA!” “ 

World Premiere of “DON JUAN” by Ronald Duncan ne 


CONCERTS :: LECTURES $3 EXHIBITIONS Ch 


Information from the Festival Manager, Town Hall, Bideford 
(Bideford 480) and from Gardiner’s Travel Service, 189 Regent 
Street, W.1. (REGent 1416) KEN 
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THE HAGUE - SCHEVENINGEN - AMSTERDAM 


ques THE NETHERLANDS OPERA Soe 


MANUEL DE FALLA: ‘EL RETABLO DEL MAESE PEDRO’ AND ‘LA VIDA BREVE’ 
Conductor: Henri Tomasi Producer: Abraham van der Vies 

Victoria de los Angeles, Jo van de Meent, Siemen Jongsma, Frans Vroons 
June 15, 17, 23, 27 

VERDI: ‘OTELLO’ 
Conductor: Josef Krips Producer: Herbert Graf 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Anny Delorie, Ramon Vinay, Scipio Colombo, Chris Scheffer 
June 20, 22, 24 
MOZART: ‘LE NOZZE Di FIGARO’ 


Conductor: Josef Krips Producer: Abraham van der Vies 

Gré Brouwenstijn, Louise de Vries, Cora Canne Meijer, Italo Tajo, Scipio Colombo, 

Guus Hoekman, Frans Vroons July 6, 8, 13, 15 
WEBER: ‘DER FRE!ISCHUTZ’ 

Conductor: Karl Elmendorff Producer: Georg Hartmann 

Greet Koeman, Louise de Vries Nel Duval, Frans Vroons Jan van Mantgem, Caspar 

Brocheler, Gerard Holthaus, Stanislas Pieczora June 28, 30 


aquummmeees ESSEN MUNICIPAL OPERA SEE 
ALAN BERG: ‘LULU’ 


Conductor: Gustav Konig Producer: Hans Hartleb 
Carla Spletter, Trude Roesier, Julius Jullich, Peter Walter, Peter Offermanns 
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Victoria de los Angeles—Elisabeth Schwarzkopf—Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau—Laurens 
Bogtman June 18, 20, 25, 27, 30; July 7, 13, 14 


CHORAL CONCERTS, CHAMBER MUSIC, DRAMA, BALLET 


Detailed programme and tickets for all performances from:- 
GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE, 189, Regent Street, London, W.1 
Telephone Nos.: REGent 1416-1540 
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30 Gevers Deynootplein, Scheveningen. Tel. : The Hague 554343 
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Boris Godounovy 
MOUSSORGSKY (orchestrated by RIMSKY-KORSAKO} ) 
‘“*HIS MASTER’S VOICE”’ 
LONG PLAY RECORDS 


ous Ch pif 


CHOEURS RUSSES DE PARIS 
ORCHESTRE NATIONAL DE LA RADIODIFFUSION FR ANCAISE 
conducted by ISSAY DOBROWEN 
RECORDED IN THE THEATRE DES CHAMPS-ELYS/ES 


ALP 1044, ALP 1045, ALP 1046, ALP 1047 











CAST 
= = >) Boris Godounov - Boris Christoff — Bass 
| = = = Feodor - - - Eugenia Zareska— Mezzo-soprano 
| Xenia - - Ludmila Lebedeva — Soprano 
| The Nurse - - - Lydia Romanova — Mezzo-soprano 
Shouisky - - - André Bielecki Tenor 
| Tchelkalov - - - Kim Borg — Bass 
Pimen - - - - Boris Christoff — Bass 
| Dimitri - - - Nicolai Gedda Tenor 
| | The Court Boyard - Gustav Ustinov Tenor 
| Boyard Kroustchov - André Bielecki Tenor 
|| “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Marina - - - Eugenia Zareska — Mezzo-soprano 
—_——— = = Rangoni_ - - - Kim Borg — Bass 
————— ” Varlaam - - Boris Christoff — Bass 
Missail - - - André Bielecki Tenor 
U The Hallmark of Cluality The Hostess - - Lydia Romanova — Mezzo-soprano 
The Idiot - - - Wassili Pasternak Tenor 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY Officer - . - Stanislav Pieczora — Bass 
Lovitzki (Jesuit - Raymond Bonte — Tenor 
LIMITED + HAYES - MIDDLESEX Tcherniakovski (Jesuit) Eugéne Bousquet — Bass 
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Comment 

The audience which arrives in the opera house for a new work is 
conditioned in its judgment by the operas it knows and is accustomed to, 
and there is no getting away from the fact that in England its chances of a 
wide familiarity with recent operatic developments are decidedly limited. 
Most of the works that make up the basic international repertory (and they 
amount to no more than about thirty) have been heard by those within 
reach of London since the war ended, all of them in the fifteen years 
before it began. But the number of ventures outside this repertory is 
startlingly small, and the proportion of contemporary pieces smaller still. 
Apart from English works, where the record is not quite so bad, the 
complete list of operas composed between 1918 and 1953 that have been 
performed in England reads as follows: La Veglia (Pedrollo), Suor Angelica, 
Il Tabarro, Gianni Schicchi and Turandot, The Three Muskateers (de Lara), 
Le Roi David (Honegger), Master Pedro’s Puppet Show (Falla), Schwanda, 
Arabella (these ten before 1939); Down in the Valley (Weill), Angélique 
(Ibert), Le Pauvre Matelot (Milhaud), The Medium, The Telephone, The 
Consul, Katya Kabanova, Wozzeck, Mathis der Maler, I due Timidi (Rota), 
Porgy and Bess and Romeo and Fuliet (these twelve since 1945). Of the 
twenty-two works, no fewer than twelve are one-acters and take up less 
than a complete evening, and some of the operas mentioned were in any 
case performed only once or twice and in a very small way at that. It is a 
scanty little list and includes nothing of Schoenberg, Krenek, Kodaly, 
Busoni, Respighi, Malipiero, Pizzetti, Prokoviev, Dallapiccola, Orff or 
even Strawinsky. In other words, only the fringe of the modern repertory 
is known in England. 

Let me put it another way. A short time ago, filmgoers underwent a 
period when quantities of successful films were concerned with the sciences 
of psychology and psycho-analysis. The point is not that the films were 
very good, but that the fashion for films of this type has made people 
familiar with an adult subject, so that they may now be able to take in a 
good film on the same theme, if it were ever to be made. The conditioning 
of an opera audience is much the same process. With things as they are 
at present, the unfamiliarity of the externals shocks them so that they 
cannot pay attention to anything else—which is hardly surprising, as 
what usually annoys us in art is something which outrages our sense of 
fitness, as for instance the cats’ duet in L.’Enfant et les Sortiléges ot 
Picasso’s Guernica apparently did to those who first heard and saw 
them. My suggestion is that our corporate sense of fitness is too often 
an old-fashioned one—much more so in the case of opera audiences than 
of those in the theatre. If we had an acquaintance with more of the 
works of the present and last generations, it would be more up-to-date 
and therefore more receptive of the present day. 

I am not certain whether or no all this adds up to a plea that you should 
go to see Romeo and Fuliet at Sadler’s Wells. The opera is clearly not 4 
masterpiece, but it is representative of a certain section of European 
music, and audiences have undoubtedly found it enjoyable. Moreover, 
unless it receives some public support, we shall be even further than at 
present from the regular production of new works which alone could 
acclimatise listeners and prepare them for the outstanding works as they 
come along. H. 
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An Introduction to Strauss’s Elektra 
by William Mann 


After completing Salome, Strauss turned his mind to comedy, as a 
healthy reaction from the blood and lust of Wilde’s drama. By an ironic 
twist of fortune his search for a light-hearted subject led him to an ideal 
collaborator (and to the eventual author of Der Rosenkavalier) but not to a 
comedy, for the cause of their coming together was an operatic subject of 
even more revolting gruesomeness than Salome. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal had written his drama Elektra in 1903, treating 
the subject immortalized by Sophocles not as a drama of action and 
destiny, but one of personal states of mind. At the time of his search for 
an opera text Strauss saw Max Reinhardt’s production of what was hardly 
a promising comedy, at the Deutsche Theater in Berlin, with Gertrud 
Eysoldt in the title role (by a coincidence she had also played Salome in 
the production of Wilde’s drama which Strauss saw). Gripped by the 
power of Hofmannsthal’s treatment, as he could not fail to be, Strauss 
sensed that the play would gain appreciably by musical setting, particularly 
since Hofmannsthal’s climaxes were achieved by an almost dangerous 
economy of words, At once he renewed acquaintance with the poet* and 
asked for the necessary permission. Preliminary negotiations must have 
taken place in the first months of 1906 (not in the following summer, as 
some writers have thought) for in March the first of those historic letters 
were passing between them. Strauss was doubtful if Elektra was the right 
successor to Salome ; he thought the subjects too similar, and still hankered 
after something less intense. Could not Hofmannsthal give him a Renais- 
sance subject (Caesar Borgia or Savonarola, perhaps) and they could 
return later to Elektra. Hofmannsthal pooh-poohed the ‘similarities’ ; 
boiled down, they amounted to no more than that both were one-act 
pieces, that both had a woman’s name for title, both played in ancient 
times, and Eysoldt had created both title-roles. When Strauss suggested 
Semiramis, on which the poet was engaged, it was Hofmannsthal’s turn to 
protest the similarity of those subjects. What could be more different he, 
asked, from Salome, all purple and violet, played in stifling air, than 
Elektra where the colour scheme is night and day, dark and light. The 
Renaissance was out of the question, a detestable, antipathetic era, which 
roused the energies of the least felicitous painters and the most unfortunate 
poets. Strauss, after a last attempt to sidetrack his collabrator with a piece 
about Saul and David, meekly capitulated and began work on Elektra in 
June 1906. 

Throughout 1907 Strauss was fully occupied with concert tours and 
with performances of Salome; conducting was still his livelihood. He was 
thinking about Elektra, however, for in December he suggested a drastic 
overhaul of the murder scenes. Hofmannsthal had intended to omit the 
character of Aegistheus as unnecessary, but the constant running in and 
out of the women servants made for dramatic lines that needed smoothing 
out. Strauss also objected to the murder on stage of Klytemnestra and 
Aegistheus, thus showing a proper regard for the canon of tragic drama 

* They had made one another’s acquaintance in Paris during March 1900, and had 
corresponded briefly with a view to collaboration in a ballet (Der Triumph der Zeit). 
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Strauss at a rehearsal of ‘Elektra’ at Berlin 1909, with Thila Plaichinger 
(Elektra) and Maria Goetze (Klytemnestra) 


laid down by Aristotle and later Horace. Hofmannsthal, showing himself 
the perfect collaborator, agreed with Strauss’s observations and, some later 
emendations apart, formulated the scene as it now stands. 

Strauss spent the first half of 1908 on tour, with Elektra in his luggage. 
In June he was able to settle in Garmisch at his new villa, and one of his 
first requests from there was for the point of repose that became Elektra’s 
moving address to Orest, immediately after the recognition. In October 
the Berlin Opera handsomely allowed Strauss a year’s absence while he 
completed the opera. Strauss did not completely abandon his conducting 
engagements but the permission proved unnecessary. Despite several 
difficulties (he had twice to rewrite the great scene between Klytemnestra 
and Elektra) he finished the score during the winter of 1908, and the work 
was put into rehearsal at the Kénigliche Oper in Dresden. Vienna was 
apparently in question as the place of first performance, but Hofmannsthal 
recalled the caution of Viennese audiences, and even advised a Viennese 
premiere some little time after the Dresden first night so that, in case 
Elektra did not at once win approval, it might have further opportunity to 
do so before falling into the hands of the fashion-swayed Viennese. 

Strauss attended the rehearsals at Dresden, where Elektra was to be 
directed by Ernst von Schuch, a conductor best known for discreet 
orchestral accompaniment and for elegant readings of French and Italian 
opera. These no doubt admirable virtues were hardly prime requisites for 











Schumann-Heinck as Klytemnestra 
and Krull as Elektra, at the Dresden 


premiere 


Strauss’s Elektra, and the composer 
experienced some anxiety in re- 
hearsal lest the exceptionally full 
orchestra remain inaudible. Schuch, 
however, was keeping the band 
down until the score was properly 
learned; gradually he raised the 
dynamic level until, one day, Strauss 
had to comment “Today the orches- 
tra was actually too loud’. Schuch’s 
performance on the night was 
faultless, according to Strauss, and 
in later years he became an admired 
champion of Strauss’s music. 

The premiere was given on 25 
January 1909, as the first night of a 
Strausswoche. George Toller pro- 
duced, Emil Rieck was responsible 
for the décor (Hofmannsthal dis- 


liked it), Leonhard Fanto for the costumes. Anny Krull sang Elektra, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heinck Klytemnestra, Carl Perron (later the first 
Ochs) Orest, Margarethe Siems (the first Marschallin) Chrysothemis, 
Johann Sembach Aegistheus. Hofmannsthal later remembered this pro- 
duction with ‘painful recollections both of the performance and of the 


mise-en-scéne’. Strauss was dissatis- 
fied only with Mme. Schumann- 
Heinck, who sang Klytemnestra’s 
music as if it was by Wagner. ‘I 
can’t do with these old stars’, Strauss 
wrote, and went on to show how his 
vocal style differs from Wagner’s: 
‘its tempo is that of spoken drama, 
and so it often conflicts with the 
figuration and polyphony of the 
orchestral part. Only the finest 
conductors, ones who know some- 
thing about singing themselves, can 
maintain the balance of dynamic and 
movement between the singer and 
the beat.’ Mme. Schumann-Heinck’s 
opinion of Strauss’s music was 
equally firm: ‘a fearful racket’, she 


called it (furchtbares Gebriill). 


Krull as Elektra and Siems as Chryso- 
themis in the Dresden premiere 


























Pauly as Elektra, Hilde Konetzi as 
Chrysothemis at Covent Garden, 1938 


Elektra was less immediately suc- 
cessful than Salome, inasmuch as its 
content was considered less sensa- 
tional. Nevertheless it was quickly 
given in Berlin (under Leo Blech 
and with Thila Plaichinger in the 
title role—an exponent remembered 
with gratitude by Strauss), at 
Munich, Frankfurt and Vienna 
everywhere with success. Hofmanns- 
thal was no more content with the 
Berlin than the Dresden production, 
but the muse-en-scéne in Vienna at 
last satisfied him; the decor was by 
the famed Alfred Roller. Hugo 
Reichenberger conducted; the 
Elektra was a young and inex- 
perienced pupil of Jean de Reszke, named Lucille Marcel, who won high 
praise for her portrayal. She was outshone however by the superb 
Klytemnestra, Anna Bahr-Mildenburg. For Strauss the finest of these 

early performances was the Milan premiere with the vocally perfect 
Krucelniska. The American premiere took place in February 1g1o at the 
now defunct Mannhattan Opera House, the opera having been banned by 
the Metropolitan; it was given, surprisingly, in French—perhaps that 
notoriously licentious tongue was thought the only suitable one for the 
expression of such goings on. In the following month Elektra was given 
in London, under Beecham. ‘This, the first production of one of Strauss’s 

operas in London, was so tumultously successful that Salome, Der Rosen- 
kavalier and Ariadne auf Naxos (first version) followed it within a few years. 

Critical comment was as helpful as might be expected. In Germany the 
abuse swerved between scorn for Strauss’s role as musical business man, 
‘the Barnum of German music’, and indignant revelation of the work’s 
‘immorality and perversity’. The Wiener Fremdenblatt drily remarked ‘Wie 
schén war die Prinzessin Salome’. And a cartoonist named Jiittner 
portrayed “The Electric’ Chair’, in which the listener, seated on a military 
drum, caged in a contraption faintly reminiscent of the orchestra, and 
shackled, is seen expiring miserably as Strauss, score in hand, blasts 
through a trumpet on to his agonised skull. The Prussian Guard stands to 
attention in the background. In England a noted composer announced 
that he was going home ‘to play the chord of C major twenty times over 
to satisfy myself that it still exists’-—though six of the last seven chords in 
the opera are plain C major triads. Strauss tells a nice tale of the spectator 
asked for his opinion as he was leaving the opera house. ‘Splendid’, was 
the verdict. ‘And the music?’ ‘Oh, was there music? I didn’t hear any.’ 
Not all the admirers were helpful; Specht, who wrote a huge study of 
Strauss and his work, likened the composer of Elektra to ‘a Rodin who 
models in gold and ivory’. Specht must have had in mind the extra- 
ordinary richness of the score, with its three sections of violins (divided into 
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four towards the end of the opera), its Wagner tubas, the startling array of 
original timbres and textures, and the masterful complexity of the harmonic 
vocabulary which took Strauss as far as he was to penetrate the jungle of 
advanced tonality. And yet the general character of the score is not 
chryselephantine, as Specht implies; splendour but not garishness is its 
mark—it is more megalithic than chryselephantine sculpture. Hofmann- 
sthal had indicated the dissimilarities of palette between Salome and 
Elektra; whether the scores be regarded from the aspect of form or of 
colour, they are startlingly contrasted. In form Elektra is rugged, firmly 
massive, where Salome is free and rhapsodic; in the texture of Salome 
satined sensuousness predominates, but in Elektra the texture is pre- 
dominantly (though again there are passages that bristle with light—the 
orchestral prelude and epilogue to Elektra’s scene with Klytemnestra) to be 
compared with monumental granite. 

Strauss’s musical characterization is as acute as Hofmannsthal’s por- 
trayal in words. Hofmannsthal contrasted the heroic utterances of Elektra 
with the essentially human voice of Chrysothemis; for Strauss Elektra was 
a daemonic goddess of vengeance viewed against her sister’s radiant 
personality (Lichtgestalt is the word Strauss uses). He characterizes 
Elektra in epic phrases, grim and ferocious (as she appears), yet intrinsi- 
cally noble (as Agamemnon’s daughter is). There is nothing noble about 
Chrysothemis’s music, which is all lyricism and passionate femininity—she 
is the prototype of the later Strauss heroines. The psychological crux of 
Elektra is, as in almost every one of Strauss’s operas, a matter of sex. 
Elektra is a woman unsexed, uninhibited (even in her downtrodden state), 
and she cam most clearly be portrayed by diametrical contrast with 
Chrysothemis, and with the shifty, terrified, inhibited human ruin that is 
Klytemnestra. Orest, the hero of the piece, is no more than a human 
deus ex machina, the man who comes to resolve the action. He comes, too, 
to add a missing colour to the palette of the score; his is the first and 
indeed only important male voice to be heard—and he does not enter until 
the opera is three-quarters through. Moreover, his coming permits Elektra 
for once to show a tender streak in her personality. 

These characters are all presented as foils for Elektra; the opera falls 
into distinct sections to this end. Otto Erhardt asks us to regard it as a 
triptych: (a) up to the first duet for Elektra and Chrysothemis; (b) the 
Klytemnestra episode; (c) the rest of the opera. This analysis is basically 
sound, but one can go further and postulate Elektra as a gigantic sonata 
movement (it runs approximately one hour and forty minutes). Its scenes 
form a prologue, an exposition (Elektra and her themes as first group of 
subjects, Chrysothemis and Klytemnestra the contrasted, and in them- 
selves dynamically opposed, group) a working-out section (the Klytem- 
nestra scene, although it introduces new material), a recapitulation with 
dénouement, and an epilogue. 

The prologue sets the scene, establishes the atmosphere in the palace 
through the malicious chatter of the servants, proposes an element of 
affection for Elektra and all she stands for, in the fifth servant’s pleas, and 
flashes a glimpse of Elektra as the palace sees her, a frenzied animal. 

With the departure of the servants, the exposition of the drama begins. 
Elektra’s long monologue, in which the drama is placed in point of time 
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Four famous Elektras: 
Edyth Walker ; Gertrude Kappel; Rose Pauly: Erna Schliiter 





and her own character exposed, falls into three parts: first, despair and 
mourning for her dead father Agamemnon, whose murder she gruesomely 
recounts, second, a vision of vengeance, third, a prophesy of the dance she 
will perform in the hour of triumph. The first invocation of Agamemnon 
poses the theme set to his name—that same theme of four notes that 
constituted the ‘prelude’ to the opera—then a lyrical tune in A flat that 
represents his children, and a monumental figure in which reiterated C’s 
climb three octaves. In the second section the orchestra grimly illustrates 
the approaching revenge. The third section forecasts the dotted rhythm of 
Elektra’s dance at the end of the opera. Elektra’s savage grief is also 
portrayed in a chord of the dominant seventh on D flat with a pedal E 
underneath, a chord so prominent throughout the opera as almost to 
constitute an ‘adopted tonic’ for Elektra’s distraught state. The exposition 
reaches a tremendous climax with the three main themes closely counter- 
pointed. Then Chrysothemis’s voice is heard from the doorway of the 
palace. Her two duets with Elektra (this scene is the first) form interludes 
in the structure of the work, providing much-needed lyrical contrast with 
the wild, tonally complex idiom of the remainder. For, though Chryso- 
themis’s ‘fluent, not to say mellifluous music betrays her spiritual inferiority 
to Elektra (Peyser), that music was in a vein to Strauss’s liking and he 
seems to have realized the need for such music with something like relief. 

And now the music becomes harsh once more, the tempo quickens, and a 
whip cracks. Klytemnestra approaches with her entourage; the develop- 
ment section is preceded by a grotesque march of near-Mahlerian type. 
At the climax, Klytemnestra’s ‘sallow bloated face appears’ at a broad 
window. At first the music confines itself to a portrait of Klytemnestra, 
and to discussion of the Elektra chord. When Elektra suggests that a 
sacrifice will enable Klytemnestra to sleep again, a spread minor triad with 
reiterated tonic penetrates the texture and suggests the approaching murder 
(it is related to the mounting octaves and to the Agamemnon themes). 
Klytemnestra demands the victim’s name; Elektra bursts out wildly, 
‘Whose blood must flow? The blood from your own neck!’ And as 
Klytemnestra stands hypnotized with terror, Elektra describes how the 
sacrifice will be made. Her dance is on the point of breaking out when 
Klytemnestra’s confidante appears and whispers in the queen’s ear. Over- 
joyed she rushes into the palace as the dance rhythm turns sour in an 
epilogue as Mahlerian as the prelude to this scene. 
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Three post-war Elektras: Inge Borkh; Christel Goltz; Astrid Varnay 





Another interlude follows. Chrysothemis hurries onto the stage shout- 
ing that Orest is dead; the orchestra comments with a wild cry of the 
Agamemnon’s children theme first in D minor, later in a polytonal setting. 
A young manservant enters, calling excitedly for a horse. The theme 
connected with Aegistheus canters through the music, telling us whose 
slave he is, and to whom he must ride with the news. He, and the old 
slave to whom he calls, disappear (the horsehooves are heard clattering 
away) and Elektra whispers to herself ‘it must be done . . . by us, and 
now’. Chrysothemis must help, for she is strong. And Elektra expatiates 
on her sister’s vigour in a lyrical outburst which falls sinisterly, almost 
cynically, from her in whose character lyricism has no part (much of this 
cantilena is omitted in the majority of performances, though Strauss 
regretted the cuts). ‘I cannot,’ cries Chrysothemis, and rushes away. 
‘Be accursed!’ Elektra flings after her. ‘Well then, alone,’ and she begins 
to grovel in the earth by the wall of the house; she is looking for the axe 
with which Klytemnestra murdered Agamemnon.* 

As she shouts her curse there sounds from the orchestra the theme with 
which Electra evoked her dead father at her first appearance. That is not 
the only indication of the recapitulation which begins at this point; there 
is the sharply descending theme from the prologue and the chord-switch 
from B minor to F minor, both of which suggested Electra’s savagery, the 
rising octaves and later, as she looks up from her feverish scrabbling, the 
Agamemnon theme. Beyond these specific references, the cast and mood 
of the scene point to a reprise. The exposition of Electra’s character has 
reached its climax with her curse. Now the drama can begin to move 
forward in terms of her mind. Accordingly we are faced again with the 
personality of the first monologue—tragic fanaticism and that same 
solemnity with which she called on her father ; but in the light of subsequent 
scenes, these emotions are more striking and more appreciable. 

The spirit of Agamemnon hung over her first monologue. Now a theme 
dominates the score, a soft, chromatically falling figure which is associated 
with Agamemnon’s son, Orest. Elektra looks up again and sees a sombre 

* The illustration by Louis Corinth on the cover of the vocal score shows 
Aegistheus, axe in hand, before the body of Agamemnon; and Elektra suggests, in 
her monologue, that he was the murderer. But the legend makes Klytemnestra 
the murderer, and Aegistheus a coward. There is a problem here. 
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figure standing by the gate, outlined in black against the last rays of 
daylight. In a scene of finely sustained tension he learns her name and she, 
at length, his. For a while she can only call Orest’s name; then she pours 
out her relief in the glorious quasi-aria which Hofmannsthal and Strauss 
inserted when the work was three quarters finished. As she finishes her 
ecstatic outpouring, Klytemnestrian noises irrupt and Orest’s tutor comes 
to curb their enthusiasm for fear the palace be aroused to suspect the two 
strangers whom Klytemnestra now awaits ; for she believes them bearers of 
further news about Orest’s death. As they pass grimly within, and as Elektra 
listens outside the palace, the ghostly rushing figures pierced by sudden 
sforzandi, in the orchestra, vividly paint the suspense inside her tense 
body. At the height of this ghastly tension, Elektra realizes that she did 
not give Orest the axe. Then a piercing shriek from Klytemnestra; 
‘Strike yet again!’ calls Electra, and the orchestra blares out the motive of 
bloodshed. Chrysothemis and the maidservants start excitedly from the 
palace accompanied for the last time by the theme associated with the 
fifth maidservant; the tide of sympathy in the palace is turning. As they 
mutter, and exclaim, and rush about in terror, Aegistheus is sighted. A 
ridiculous fop, derisively portrayed, and openly mocked by the E flat 
clarinet, he ambles into the courtyard, calling for light. The ragged figure 
of Elektra emerges from the dark wall of the palace, and she offers to light 
his way, assuring him of the deeds, as well as words, with which the 
messengers will confirm Orest’s death to him. As she walks before 
Aegistheus, lighting his way, Elektra is dancing from side to side in an 
excited and sinister manner. Perturbed by this dancing, and by her fulsome 
obsequiousness, as Aegistheus is, he goes into the palace. A moment later, the 
hush is split by harsh cries, Aegistheus appears at a little window, crying 
murder, ‘Will nobody hear me?’ he calls. ‘Agamemnon hears you,’ comes 
the triumphant reply. 

The suspense, for the moment, is over and now a great luminosity 
pervades the music. For the last time the music features a swinging theme, 
in thirds and triplet rhythm, with which Klytemnestra had attempted to 
establish family contact with Elektra. Now it seems to imply that family 
and household are at last united. The sensation of well-being is strengthened 
by the richness of the string texture (the violins are divided into four 
sections), by the sound of the chorus behind the scenes, as it calls for 
Orest, by the warmth of the diatonic writing and by Strauss’s choice of his 
own favourite ardent, happy key of E major. 

Only Electra, who had waited and laboured for this moment, stands 
apart from the general rejoicing. Transported with fulfilment (‘How could 
I fail to hear the rejoicing, seeing that it emanates from within me?’), she 
launches into the promised dance, as the household watches in fearful 
amazement. She reaches the climax of her dance, and falls lifeless. The 
Agamemnon motive thunders forth, answered by soft, bleak chords of 
E flat minor. Chrysothemis batters at the door for her brother. But the 
door remains bolted, and Orest does not answer. The nature of the 
horror that is within must be known to students of Greek drama, but 
Hofmannsthal and Strauss do not detail the agony. Chrysothemis is left 
helpless at the door as the last brutal chords of C major bring down the 
curtain. 
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The Strauss—Hofmannsthal Letters 
by Hugh F. Garten 


When Richard Strauss and Hugo von Hofmannsthal met for the first 
time, at the beginning of this century, each of them had arrived at a 
turning-point in his artistic development. Strauss had exhausted the 
possibilities of the “Tone Poem’, carrying it to a point where it was little 
less than an opera without words; and Hofmannsthal had turned his back 
upon the short lyrical plays he cultivated in his precocious youth, and had 
embarked on large-scale poetic drama, re-creating, in his own unmistake- 
able idiom, such works as Otway’s Venice Preserved and Sophocles’s 
Elektra. \t was Strauss’s decision to set the latter to music that brought 
the two men together. 

As is now revealed from the complete edition of their correspondence 
(edited by the Swiss music critic Dr. Willi Schuh, a close friend of 
Strauss),* the first contact occurred even earlier, in 1900, when Hof- 
mannsthal approached Strauss with the suggestion of a ballet The Triumph 
of Time. Then, after a lapse of six years, Elektra appears at once as their 
main topic. In his very first letter, Strauss, with remarkable clearsighted- 
ness, acclaims their affinity: ‘Your way corresponds so much to mine, we 
are born for one another and shall surely accomplish something fine 
together if you remain faithful to me.’ He has immediately some sugges- 
tions at hand: ‘Have you got a nice Renaissance subject for me? Some wild 
Cesare Borgia or Savonarola would be the summit of my desire!’ Time and 
again, in the course of their collaboration, he was to startle his partner 
with his spontaneous and somewhat indiscriminate suggestions of operatic 
subjects. 

This collaboration, ranging over more than twenty years, now lies 
unfolded in every detail in the letters which accompany the creation of six 
major works. An earlier edition, published in their lifetime and under 
their supervision, reached only as far as 1918, that is, to the completion 
of Die Frau ohne Schatten. The complete collection, containing 523 letters, 
includes the last ten years and also supplements many letters omitted or 
trimmed in the first edition. 

‘I cannot imagine what sort of impression this may make on the public,’ 
Hofmannsthal wrote to Strauss after reading the proofs for their collection. 
‘Sometimes I think it must leave the people cold, indeed bore them. Then 
again I believe the opposite: they could not remain cold following the 
rhythm of this uninterrupted effort of mutual exertion.’ It can safely be 
said that the complete collection, as it now lies before us, is a literary 
document unique in its kind—not only in the field of opera but of creative 
endeavour generally. This is mainly due to the literary partner of the two. 
Hofmannsthal was undoubtedly the most distinguished man of letters ever 
to devote a major part of his work to opera. This was only possible at a 
point in the evolution of opera when its dramatic component had reached 
full stature, that is, after Wagner had raised the libretto to the rank of 


* Richard Strauss-Hugo von Hofmannsthal Briefwechsel. Gesamtausgabe. Ziirich, 
Atlantis Verlag. 
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Richard Strauss (1909) 
Drawing by Leonhard Fanto 


drama in its own right. It was 
Strauss who took the final step by 
setting Wilde’s play Salome root 
and branch to music instead of 
using (as he first intended) a versi- 
fied adaptation. Of Hofmannsthal’s 
works, only Elektra was a genuine 
play before it became an opera. 
But throughout his collaboration 
with Strauss, the speaking stage 
acted as a strong rival, and often 
interfered with his work as a 
librettist. The work that was to 
follow Elektra, a Venetian comedy 
Cristinas Heimreise, on which the 
correspondence hinged for almost a year, was eventually completed as a 
prose play, and its place taken by Der Rosenkavalier. Arabella, on the other 
hand, originally designed as a prose comedy, eventually became their last 
common work. Hofmannsthal’s constant preoccupation with his own 
literary production, which went side by side with his work for Strauss, was 
often responsible for long breaks in their collaboration which tried the 
composer’s patience to the utmost. After the completion of Die Frau ohne 
Schatten, no less than seven years elapsed before the inception of a new 
work, Die dgyptische Helena. It was during these seven years that Strauss, 
in his despair, resorted to writing his own text to Intermezzo. But all along 
he suggests new subjects to Hofmannsthal who rejects each one of them as 
being incompatible with his poetic nature. ‘I laughed heartily at your 
letter’, he writes when Strauss submits the plan for ‘a diplomatic love 
intrigue in the setting of the Congress of Vienna’: “These are to my mind 
truly horrible things you propose to me, and they could deter me for the 
rest of my life from being a librettist, that is, not anybody, but just me.’ 
Throughout their common work, Hofmannsthal feels it to be his mission 
to guide his partner to ever higher spheres, knowing the other’s inclination 
to easy compromise and opportunism. ‘You must lead me, and I you,’ he 
writes in the same letter of 1916, ‘perhaps we shall arrive together in quite 
a new and bizarre region. You must be glad that I bring along the element 
that estranges the people and calls forth a certain opposition. You have 
already too many followers, you are too much the lord of the moment, too 
much accepted on all sides; you may well take offence at me and ruminate 
over the “unintelligible” for a while: that is a mortgage on the future 
generation.’ 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of this singular cooperation is the 
deep sincerity, the constant mutual stimulation and criticism which 
informs it from beginning to end. ‘A true collaboration between two 
mature men is an extremely rare thing, and ours is as yet a mere shadow 
of it; but we both have good intentions, sincerity and consistency, which 
is more than the god-forsaken “talent” every wretch is equipped with 
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nowadays.’ This Hofmannsthal wrote to Strauss after the completion of 
Die Frau ohne Schatten, and after they had produced Elektra, Rosenkavalier, 
and Ariadne! It is a curious fact that, owing to the constant interpenetration 
of their respective spheres, the most fascinating passages are those in which 
the poet transgresses into the musical field, and the musician into the 
literary. All along Strauss shows himself as the man of superior dramatic 
instinct. By his persistent—at times trenchant—criticism, he spurs the 
poet to incessant revision and improvement. Frequently the crucial point 
of a scene or act is of his making—as, for example, the Finale of the 
second act of Rosenkavalier, or the essential dramatic conflict in Arabella. 
Hofmannsthal, on the other hand, exerts a powerful influence on Strauss’s 
musical diction. Not only does he suggest, in countless details, the 
precise musical expression required, but he leads the composer along a 
general line of development. This line can be summarised as a reversion 
from the excesses of Wagnerian music drama to lighter and more lucid 
musical forms. In this he seems, by sheer intuition, far ahead of the 
musician whose roots are inextricably sunk in the musical idiom of the 
nineteenth century. Some of the poet’s remarks on matters of musical 
style are of an astonishing insight. ‘If we succeeded,’ he writes one year 
before his death, ‘in ridding ourselves of the learned German musical spirit, 
of that which is excessive in German music—what made Piccini say of 
Gluck: pusza di musica—it stinks of music—in fact, if as a very mature 
master one could leap a little over one’s shadow, one’s German nineteenth 
century shadow . . . then perhaps something downright delightful could 
be gained.’ 

It was the new version of Ariadne, more than anything else, that pointed 
the way to what Hofmannsthal called ‘the third manner’. ‘Only here you 
are quite with me’, he writes, ‘and, more mysterious still, you are also 
quite yourself. Here for once you are completely free from any thought of 
effect. You have foll6wed your most secret inspiration and have given your 
most sublime art and, believe me, what among all these works promises 
most strongly to last.’ 

Strauss fully agrees that the prelude to Ariadne points his ‘own new 
way which must be followed’. Die Frau ohne Schatten, he adds, must be 
their ‘last romantic opera’. From then onward, all their creative endeavours 
spring from an untiring effort to realize this insight. Strangely enough, the 
first completed product was Die dgyptische Helena. As the letters accom- 
panying its creation reveal, the finished work was a long way from the 
original intentions. Hofmannsthal speaks of a ‘light little opera’, in a style 
‘much lighter than Ariadne’. He entreats Strauss not to be tempted to slip 
back into ‘music drama’. ‘If this happened all would be lost.’ Yet it is 
precisely this that did happen. 

It was their last work, Arabella, that was to fulfil their ambition to write 
‘a second Rosenkavalier’. Hofmannsthal insists that the subject had ‘no 
external affinity or resemblance’ to the famous predecessor. Its style was 
to be ‘even lighter, more French—even more remote from Wagner’, The 
letters reflecting the growth of this work—perhaps the most illuminating 
of the whole collection—fill the last hundred pages of the volume. Never 
had Strauss taken such an active part in the shaping of the text, spurring 
his librettist, through relentless criticism, to intense effort. By a tragic 
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Hofmannsthal, c. 1920 
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coincidence, the telegram thanking 
the poet enthusiastically for the 
completed work, arrived on the day 
of Hofmannsthal’s sudden death, 
too late for hin: to read. 

The five operas Strauss pro- 
duced during the twenty years he 
survived his partner, collaborating 
with various librettists, prove better 
than anything what he lost in Hof- 
mannsthal. One of them, Die Liebe 
der Danae, is based on a scenario 
Hofmannsthal submitted to him in 
1920, and the first outline of which 
can be found in these letters—a 
striking instance of the fate a 
brilliant idea can suffer in less com- 
petent hands. From a ‘light three 
act sketch, very close to the operetta and the world of Lucian’, it de- 
generated into a heavy mythological affair which tempted Strauss to fall 
back on what was always his danger—music drama in the Wagnerian 
manner. Only in his last work, Capriccio, did he seem to recapture some- 
thing of the spirit which found its purest expression in Ariadne auf Naxos. 

By far the greater part of these letters is devoted to the creation of 
the works, from the first dim outline of a plot, a period, an atmosphere, to 
the last detail of a verse line. But many an interesting sidelight is thrown 
on the operatic scene on which these works came to life, the opera houses 
of Dresden, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, with their conductors, singers, pro- 
ducers and, last but by no means least, critics. In this world, there is no 
room for the historical events of the time: war and revolution are scarcely 
mentioned in these letters, save as unpleasant interferences with the work 
in hand. Perhaps one of the most remarkable features of this corres- 
pondence is the single-mindedness with which the two men concentrated 
on their common task. Even their personal relationship seems never to 
have gone beyond mutual respect. In one letter Hofmannsthal emphasizes 
that ‘between two people like us there exists nothing but common work, nor 
is there actually any other common topic’. On one occasion only, this cool 
reserve is abandoned: it is in the letter Strauss wrote to Hofmannsthal’s 
widow, under the immediate impact of the poet’s death: ‘Never yet has a 
musician found such a helper and furtherer. Nobody wiil replace him for 
me and for the musical world! Posterity will raise the monument he 
deserves, which he always had in my heart: unshakable gratitude will be 
the feeling I shall preserve for him to the end of my life.’ 





The next number of OPERA will contain articles on Alceste, Royal 
Occasions at Covent Garden, New Singers at Glyndebourne and a Survey 
of the 1952-3 season in America as well as the usual News and Reviews. 
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Covent Garden Newcomers 
Annelies Kupper 


Annelies Kupper, who comes to Covent Garden to sing Chrysothemis in 
the new production of Elektra, began her career in the mid 1930’s. She 
studied at Breslau, and was heard in a concert at the local conservatorium 
by Franz von Hoesslin, the Generalmusikdirektor of the Breslau Opera, 
who immediately engaged her for that theatre. She remained at Breslau 
until the end of the 1937 season, and then sang for a short time at Schwerin 
and Weimar, before joining the Hamburg Opera, of which she was a 
member until 1945. Her early roles were of the light soprano variety, 
including Nanetta, Mimi and Micaela. By 1938 she was singing Eva in 
Meistersinger, a role she sang at the Vienna State Opera in the 1938-9 
season, and at the 1944 Bayreuth Festival. From 1938 until 1945 she was 
a member of the Hamburg Opera where her parts included Pamina, Donna 
Anna, the Countess, Elsa, Aida, Desdemona, Nedda, Giorgetta, Salome 
and Tatiana. 

She joined the Munich State Opera in 1945, and is still a member of 
that organisation, though she sings a good deal as a guest artist elsewhere 
in Germany and with the Vienna Opera. During her eight seasons at 
Munich, Kupper has sung, besides the roles already mentioned, Bauern 
Tochter in Orff’s Die Kluge, Heilige Barbara in Tobias Wunderlich, 
Fiordiligi, Isolde and a number of Strauss roles, for which she has earned 
a reputation, namely, Chrysothemis, Salome, Oktavian, Ariadne, Arabella, 
and Daphne, 

Strauss himself had promised her that she should create the name part 
in Die liebe der Danae, which she did at Salzburg last summer (her 
previous Salzburg-engagemeni was to sing the female Chorus in The 
Rape of Lucretia). 

She is singing Danae in Vienna 
and Paris during the current season, 
and will be heard in that part and a 
number of others during the summer 
festival at Munich. 


Erna Schluter 

This famous dramatic soprano 
was born in Oldenburg, where she 
began her musical studies. It was 
as a contralto that she first sang at 
Mannheim from 1925-8, and then at 
Diisseldorf from 1929 until the war. 

Like Médl, Riinger, and Fuchs, 
to mention three other Wagnerian 
dramatic sopranos who began as 
contraltos or mezzos, Schliiter was 
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Erna Schliiter 


well known in such parts as Lady 
Macbeth, Azucena and Ortrud, 
before she tackled Briinnhilde and 
Isolde. 

By the end of the 1930’s Schliiter 
had graduated to dramatic soprano 
roles and sang Wagnerian parts as a 
guest in Switzerland, Spain and the 
Stidtische Oper, Berlin. During 
the war years she was on joint 
contract at both Diisseldorf ‘and 
Munich. She appeared at the 1941 
Florence Festival as Isolde and also 
sang at the Scala. 

At the end of the war she became 
a member of the Hamburg State 
Opera, and she was heard by many of 
the troops in Germany at this period. 
Her roles then included the Marschallin, Elektra, Isolde, Briinnhilde, 
Ellen Orford, Amelia (Ballo), Leonora (Travotore), Iphigénie and Dido. 

In the autumn of 1947 she came to London to take part in the Richard 
Strauss festival organised by Beecham, at which time the veteran composer 
paid his last visit to this country. She was heard in two B.B.C. perfor- 
mances of Elektra with Hoengen, Welitsch, Schoeffler and Widdop, and 
subsequently recorded portions of the work with this cast for H.M.V. 

She went to the Metropolitan for the 1947-8 season singing Isolde and 
the Marschallin, but at that time was going through a rather poor vocal 
period, and did not make the impression that had been expected of her. 

Since then she has had more successes in Europe; Elektra at the Ziirich 
Festival; Fidelio at Salzburg; and many performances as Isolde in Berlin 
(including the performances conducted by Kleiber last summer when 
Constance Shacklock sang Brangaene), Italy and elsewhere. 





Rudolf Hartmann 

The producer of Elektra at Covent Garden was born at Ingolstadt in 
Bavaria. He studied stage-design, stage craft etc. in Munich and served a 
useful apprenticeship at Bamberg under Berg-Ehlert. 

His first engagement as Oberspielleiter was at Altenburg in 1924; he 
then went to Gera and from there to Niirnberg in 1928 where he remained 
until 1934. While at Niirnberg, the opera company included Trude 
Eipperle, Kerstin Thorborg and Jaro Prohaska among its personnel. In 
1934 he went to the Berlin Staatsoper, at the time when Furtwangler was 
the musical director and Kleiber, Blech and Heger on the musical staff. 
The following year Clemens Krauss succeeded Furtwangler and there 
began a collaboration between Hartmann and Krauss which has lasted to the 
present day—a collaboration that was especially famous for the production 
of Richard Strauss’s works. During Hartmann’s Berlin period he was in 
charge of the first performances of Werner Egk’s Die Zaubergeige and 
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Rudolf Hartmann 


Respighi’s La Fiamma, as well as of 
revivals of Die Aegyptische Helena, 
Turandot and other operas in the 
repertory. 

In 1937 Krauss went as General- 
musikdirektor to Munich, and Hart- 
mann accompanied him; it was 
during this period that he came into 
close contact with Strauss, staging 
the first performance of Friedenstag 
in 1938 and Capriccio in 1942. He 
was also in charge of the first per- 
formance of Orff’s Der Mond in 1939. 
Hartmann remained at Munich until 
1944, when all German theatres 
were ordered to close. 

He has also been guest producer 
at Vienna, Paris, Rome, Naples and 
the Scala. After the war he was for 
several seasons at Ziirich; here too 
he specialised in the Strauss reper- 
tory, producing Salome, Ariadne, Intermezzo, Arabella, and Rosenkavalier. 
He was responsible for the Swiss premiere of The Rake’s Progress, he made 
a new translation of Eugen Onegin and produced a number of modern 
works including Die Kluge and Le Vin Herbé. 

Last September he was called back to Munich, this time as Staats- 
intendant. He produced the highly successful Meistersinger at Bayreuth in 
1951 and 1952, was at Salzburg for the first Capriccio in 1950 and Danae last 
summer. 

Since his return to Munich he has strengthened the company by 
including many artists who share joint contracts with Vienna, and has put 
on new productions of Fidelio, fohanna auf dem Scheiterhaufen, Arabella 
and Turandot. These he has produced himself, while new productions of 
Macbeth, The Consul, Don Pedros Heimkehr, Orpheus, Hansel and Gretel 
and Traviata, have been in the hands of other producers. 

Hartmann has no theories about old-fashioned or modern producing, to 
him there can only be good or bad productions. He admits he feels lonely 
today with his traditional style of production, but he thinks he is on the 
right path. H.D.R. 





Else Mayer-Lismann will be giving her usual series of lectures in 
conjunction with the Glyndebourne Opera. The lectures will be at the 
Arts Council, 4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. Full details can be obtained 
at the Glyndebourne Offices, 23 Baker Street, W.1. 


Munich International Student-Scheme (See page 186, March opera). The 
above mentioned scheme will not after all operate this summer at Munich, 
but will take place in the summer of 1954. 
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Mahler and the Vienna Opera: iv 


by Erwin Stein 


Mahler’s ideal of harmonizing stage and music was never better fulfilled 
than with his last production in Vienna, /phigénie en Aulide (1907)—he 
himself called it ‘the best that Roller and I have achieved so far’. The opera 
is by virtue of dramatic as well as musical excellence one of the greatest 
ever written. Its sublime style perfectly represents opera’s artistic purpose 
of lifting the drama into music’s emotional atmosphere and investing it at 
the same time with music’s highly organized form. Unfortunately, not 
many musicians are capable of realizing the expressive beauty of Gluck’s 
melodies, whose simplicity is deceptive. Gluck’s music is usually played in 
an unbearably dull fashion. With Mahler it suunded rich and full of 
vitality, but this did not prevent the performance from lapsing into tedium 
once Schalk took over. 

The principal parts of the opera, Iphigenia, Klytemnestra, Achilles and 
Agamemnon are keenly drawn characters, who throughout the opera 
maintain their individualities. Iphigenia herself is to me—with Pamina 
and, perhaps, Violetta—one of the loveliest parts in operatic literature: 
her figure has become music and what she sings is as clean and clear as 
crystal. Gutheil-Schoder was the ideal artist for the part. She sang with 
noble passion, admirably blending human dignity with intensity of 
emotion, and emerged as a character of great stature when realizing her 
sacrifice. Mildenburg’s passion as Klytemnestra was of another kind, 
furious, reckless, foreboding perhaps the misdeeds she was to commit in 
her later life. I well remember her keen delivery of the aria Armez-vous 
d’un noble courage, the introductory bars of which Mahler played in the 
most daring rubato style. Achilles had to be Schmedes who possessed a 
hero’s stage presence. His voice rang out mightily when he quarrelled 
with Agamemnon, but he phrased very finely his duet with Iphigenia Ne 
doubtez jamais. If Demuth did not bear himself quite like a great king 
and his movements looked sometimes a bit awkward, he had the excuse 
that, as a matter of fact, Agamemnon finds himself in an awkward position 
of indecision. He sang the very high part well and his voice beautifully 
matched that of Mayr (Kalchas) in the duet O Divinité redoutable. 

The stage sets were simple, the costumes derived from designs and 
colours of old Greek vases, and people on the stage had to move with the 
poise suggested by the figures on the designs. Great dignity was in this 
way maintained. 

Mahler used Richard Wagner’s arrangement of the score which differs 
from the original mainly in that the Greek myth replaces the happy ending 
of the opera: Iphigenia does not marry Achilles, but is carried away by 
the Goddess to become her priest in a foreign country (Tauris). Diana’s 
intervention is of Wagner’s composition and he also wrote a few bars after 
Iphigenia’s beautiful aria J/ faut de mon destin. There are many cuts in 
the ballets and some others easing Achilles’s strenuous part. Purists may 
be shocked by these infringements, but I assure them that in spite of the 
arrangement Gluck’s own [phigénie en Aulide arose in full splendour from 
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Arnold Rosé 
Opposite: Slezak as Raoul 


the Vienna production. We would 
hardly like to see Iphigenia and 
Achilles as a merry couple; nor 
would many tenors be willing or 
able to sing the nine top B’s and no 
less than twenty top A’s of Achilles’s 
aria Calchas, d’un trait mortel blessé. 
Purism, I am afraid, often springs 
from a lack of imagination. Wagner’s 
insertions inevitably bear his mark 

that of his early Lohengrin style. 
If they do no more conform to our 
present conceptions, let a younger 
composer try to make a new adapta- 
tion. But it would be a shame if one 
of opera’s greatest masterpieces 
should sink into oblivion because of 
its unfortunate happy ending. 

It was, of course, not only new productions and festival performances 
that profited from Mahler’s fine company of singers. On ordinary days 
one could hear such feasts for the ear as J/ Trovatore with Kurz, Slezak 
and Demuth in the principal parts, or Les Huguenots with the following 
cast: Valentine—Weidt, Urbain—Kurz, Raoul—Slezak, Nevers—Demuth, 
St. Bris—Mayr, Marcel—Hesch. Les Huguenots, by the way, is a spec- 
tacular piece with much vocal display but, I would say, one of the operas 
whose disappearance from the repertory we need not bewail. 

An opera house which has to play every night for ten months cannot 
always preserve the highest level, and performances of a lower standard 
inevitably occur. In fact, there were bad performances too and a stranger 
who would have dropped in on such an occasion might have wondered 
where Vienna got its reputation from. The orchestral musicians, who under 
Mahler played like gods, were by no means always first rate; and although 
musicians had single evenings off, the strain of playing almost every night, 
including Sundays and weekend matinees, with frequent rehearsals in the 
mornings, -often lowered the orchestra’s standards below its artistic 
potential. And Mahler’s extraordinary demands may have indirectly 
contributed to lessen the tension and attention when he did not conduct. 

The opera orchestra was, as it is today, practically identical with the 
Vienna Philharmonic, which prided itself on being the finest orchestra 
in the world. While in the opera the musicians were employees, in the 
concert hall, as the Philharmonic, they formed an autonomous, self- 
governing body whose conductor was elected by the members. They were 
at the time the only professional orchestra in Vienna which regularly 
arranged symphony concerts—no more than nine during each season. 
After Richter, Mahler was elected, but his partnership with the Phil- 
harmonic did not last. They resented his meticulous rehearsing and strict 
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Selma Kurz in ‘Es wat einmal’ (Zemlinsky) 


discipline, there were clashes, and, when Mahler declared he would not 
accept re-election unless it were unanimous, his followers among the 
musicians could not prevent a nonentity of a ballet conductor being 
elected. Arnold Rosé immediately resigned the leadership of the Phil- 
harmonic, but remained leader of the opera orchestra, a position he held 
for 57 years, from 1881 (when he was eighteen) to 1938 (when he became a 
refugee in this country). Rosé, Mahler’s brother-in-law, was an ideal 
orchestral leader and a great expert in violin technique. His resourceful- 
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The auditorium of the Vienna Opera before its destruction 


ness in finding adequate fingerings and bowings for the phrasing of difficult 
passages contributed to the high standards of Viennese string playing. 
The brilliant achievements of the Vienna Opera under Mahler would 
not have been possible without a large permanent ensemble, which changed 
only little as the years went by. Mahler’s team was at his disposal every 
single day and the artistic standard attained in one production could 
therefore become the basis from which he aimed at a still higher level in 
the next. The continuity of work assured for all concerned continuous 
experience and refinement. I am afraid, conditions in opera houses would 
prevent similar exploits today, because singers have become migrant 
birds. To be sure, fine opera productions still occur, but they have to be 
arranged ad hoc, as it were, as a kind of stagione in which the resident 
company is often supported by foreign guests. New productions do not 
become a permanent possession on which the repertory can draw in years 
to come. New singers and, perhaps, a new conductor will every time 
necessitate rehearsing all over again, almost from scratch. The opera 
company with a large repertory seems to belong to the past, when there 
were fewer opera houses and, it is believed, more singers. Whether their 
total number has really decreased is a matter of conjecture which goes 
beyond the scope of the present article. In this country we are faced with 
yet an additional difficulty. English has only recently entered the orbit of 
operatic languages. Young singers everywhere learn to sing in Italian, 
German and French, but not in English. If there are not enough 
experienced English opera singers, we must try and persuade an increasing 
number of foreign artists to tackle the phonetic problems of our language. 
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Act IV, scene ti of ‘Boris’ at the Metropolitan with Hines (Pimen), London 
(Boris) and McKinley (Shuisky). Photo Sedge LeBlang 


News 


Great Britain 

Covent Garden. As has already been announced, the first performance 
of Benjamin Britten’s new opera, Gloriana, will take place in the presence 
of Her Majesty the Queen, at a Gala performance on Monday June 8. 
The opera which is in three acts will be conducted by John Pritchard, the 
producer will be Basil Coleman, scenery and costumes have been designed 
by John Piper and the choreography i is by John Cranko. The cast includes 
Joan Cross, Peter Pears, Adele Leigh, Jennifer Vyvyan, Monica Sinclair, 
Geraint Evans, Arnold Matters and Frederick Dalberg. Wozzeck will again 
be conducted by Kleiber and the cast will include Maria Wolkowski, 
Monica Sinclair, Jess Walters, Frederick Dalberg, Parry Jones, Thorsteinn 
Hannesson, Edgar Evans and Michael Langdon. The Meistersinger cast 
will include Paul Schoeffler, Hans Hopf, Richard Holm, Frederick Dalberg, 
Benno Kusche, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Constance Shacklock ; Clemens 
Krauss will conduct. 

Sadler’s Wells. The Coronation season will open on May 4 and 
continue until June 20. The first production at this theatre of Rutland 
Boughton’s The Immortal Hour will take place on May 28; Hugh the Drover 
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London as Boris with Mildred Miller 
as Feodor. Photo Sedge LeBlang 


will be revived on June 11. Other 
works to be given during the season 
are Romeo and Fuliet, Seraglio, Cosi 
fan Tutte, Traviata, Tosca and 
Fledermaus. 

Oxford. The first performance 
on any stage of Delius’s opera 
Irmelin, will take place at the New 
Theatre Oxford, on May 4 under the 
direction of Sir Thomas Beecham. 
The opera which is in three acts will 
be produced by Dennis Arundell 
and the cast includes Edna Graham, 
Claire Duchesneau, George Han- 
cock, Robert Eddi and Thomas 
Round, the orchestra will be the 
Royal Philharmonic. Scenery is being designed by Mary Owen, the 
costumes by Beatrice Dawson. Both the Arts Council and the Delius 
Trust are associated with Sir Thomas in this venture. There will be further 
performances on May 5, 6, 7, 9. 

The Colchester Music Club recently gave the first performance of 
Rapunzel, a lyric fantasy in three acts with music and libretto by Tom 
Hammond. The opera which was produced and directed by the composer 
was sung by a cast that included Marion Lowe, Anna Pollak, Gerald Davies 
and John Greenwood. 

The Sheffield Singers, Grand Opera Society will give five perfor- 
mances of Flotow’s Martha between May 1g and 23 under the musical 
direction of Alicia Scaife. 





America 

Curt Weiler sends the following report from New York: Toscanini 
introduced Boris Godounov to America exactly forty years ago, since when 
it has received 87 performances at the Metropolitan, all in the Rimsky- 
Korsakov version, and all in the Italian language (though both Chaliapin 
and Kipnis sang the title part in Russian). Rudolf Bing felt that it was 
absurd to give this work in Italian any longer, and also decided to produce 
the work in Moussorgsky’s original version. He commissioned his assistant 
John Gutman to write a new English translation, and asked the composer 
Karol Rathaus to revise the original score, without changing a single note. 
Messrs. Gutman and Rathaus discharged their tasks with great skill; the 
work now closes with the Kromy Forest scene, and a new scene, never 
before heard outside Russia, the encounter between Boris and the 
Simpleton, was added—a scene of tremendous dramatic impact. The 
Polish scenes were not deleted, though they were not in the original 
Moussorgsky, but were added at the request of the Impressario of the 
Imperial Opera who felt that an opera without a love scene was unthinkable! 

(continued on page 290) 
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The Inn Scene from ‘Boris’ at the 
Metropolitan with Salvatore Bacca- 
loni as Varlaam, Ossie Hawkins as 
the Police Officer, Martha Lipton as 
the Innkeeper and Paul Franke as 
Missail. Photo Sedge LeBlang 


(continued from page 287) 

While the performance is not as 
yet a well-integrated whole, it 
offered some brilliant individual 
achievements, not the least of which 
was the Boris of George London, 
which alternated with the equally 
superb Cesare Siepi. Outstanding 
in the large cast were Thebom 
(Marina), Sullivan (Dmitri), Hines (Pimen), Franke (the Simpleton); less 
satisfactory were Baccaloni (Varlaam) and Sigurd Bjoerling (Rangoni). 

Stiedry’s conducting seemed tentative, as if he was treading on alien 
ground. Yannopoulos, the stage-director, did some peculiar things, which 
did not help matters any. The decor is a patchwork of the old sets, with 
some new pieces and fragments from the Khovancina production, designed 
by Dobujinsky; this was far from being an ideal solution, but at least it 
was serviceable. 

Samson and Delilah was revived under the careful baton of Cleva. Rise 
Stevens was an admirable Delilah, Vinay sang Samson, but has been heard 
to better advantage on previous occasions. Sigurd Bjoerling was the High 
Priest, stiff in song and action, Vichegenov sang the old Hebrew with fine 
sonority. 

Helen Traubel has returned from her world-wide concert tour, and once 
more delighted with her noble Isolde. Brangaene was sung for the first time by 
Martha Lipton, whose velvety, luscious voice is well suited for this part. 

Plans for the 1953-4 season include new productions of Tannhduser, 
Il Barbiere di Sivigha and Faust. The latter will open the season under the 
baton of Monteux and will be produced by Peter Brook. The cast will 
include de los Angeles, Jussi Bjoerling, Merrill and Rossi-Lemeni, who 
will be making his Metropolitan debut. 

Glynn Ross sends the following report of events on the West Coast 
of America: The world premiere of Volpone, a new three act opera by 
George Antheil with libretto by Alfred Perry, recently took place at the 
University of Southern California. Carl Ebert was in charge of the stage 
and Wolfgang Martin presided over a 25-piece orchestra. 

As a musical satire, this work was witnessed by a particularly erudite and 
expectant audience, made up, in great part, of followers of the highly 
personal schools of Strawinsky, Schénberg and Krenek, who presently or 
in the past have been residents of Hollywood. 
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Known in America as the author of the autobiographical book, Bad Boy 
of Music, and for his pioneering with abstract music, which brought about 
riots in Paris and New York in the 20’s, Antheil’s new opera naturally 
produced much discussion. The evening was more provocative than 
theatrically satisfying. However this is no indication that the opera will 
not have a long life in repertory or that it will not stand favourable 
consideration by the theatres of Europe. 

On the positive side of the ledger there was a lot of frankly melodic 
music and a good plot; it is possible that an overabundance of both worked 
toward the negative result. The first act originally lasted an hour and 
fifteen minutes. In subsequent performances it was considerably cut and 
though much music was sacrificed this contributed greatly to the main- 
tenance of its comedy intent. 

The opera is written for fourteen singers. There are two principal male 
roles; Volpone, a baritone, and his wily servant Mosca, a tenor. There is 
also a very gratifying soprano role in the part of Pepita, Volpone’s mistress. 
The story, in brief, is that of the Ben Jonson, Elizabethan classic. 

Opening night ‘ailments’ of a new opera give little chance for calm 
appraisal of the work’s future in the theatre. The nervousness of the 
participants, the general flavour contributed by an all-European staff was 
not always in complete accord with the audience about what makes for 
laughter in the theatre. However, devoted and meticulous care was given 
by all concerned. The problem might have been that all were so enrapt 
with a realistic conception of roles, scenes and a new opera, that the 


Harry Honer’s set for the second scene in all three acts of Antheil’s ‘Volpone’. 
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opportunity for objective enjoyment and projection of comedy did not 
have a chance to exercise itself. 

Harry Horner of the Vienna and Hollywood schools, chose to place his 
setting “Anytime, Anywhere’ and this ambiguity did not help. Also, the 
choice of ‘turn-of-the-century’ costumes seemed to be anachronistic to the 
famous theatrical piece. 

Certainly, this is an operatic contribution to the theatre of today and it 
is not improbable that the biggest handicap it had to overcome was the 
fact that this production has been more discussed than presented, and that 
the anticipation was disappointing, now that the ‘bad boy’ had become a 
‘good boy’. The music, at times, gave one a Straussian waltz feeling, but 
in no way sounded imitative or even that it might belong to any country 
in particular. This is the third opera written by Antheil, the first being 
Transatlantic and the second, Helen Retires. 

The first West Coast production of Puccini’s La Rondine was given two 
performances in English, January 16 and 17 by the Los Angeles City 
College. Dr. Hugo Strelitzer was the producer, Vladimir Rosing was in 
charge of staging and Adolf Heller conducted. 

The English translation by Phyllis and George Mead was excellent 
in so far as it translated the libretto as it was finally left by Adami and 
Puccini, however there is still a considerable need for a greater contribution 
from the performing artists, the direction, and the libretto, to give this 
work any real dramatic impact. The pre-war opera goers of London know 
the stamp and style of Vladimir Rosing’s producing and this opera was up 
to his personal standards. 

Domenico Cimarosa’s The Secret Marriage was presented for the first 
time in Southern California under the auspices of the Los Angeles 
Conservatory of Music and Arts. The work was performed in an English 
translation by Reginald Gatty, produced by Glynn Ross and conducted by 
Herbert Weiskopf. The work proved itself to be an excellent opera for 
‘the road’. Written for six per- 
formers ; two basses, one soubrette, 
one tenor, one contralto and one 
mezzo-coloratura, the opera gives 
equal opportunity for all singers, 
and romps through a fairly hilarious 
evening of the eighteenth century’s 
bent for romantically mispairing 
lovers. A 26-piece orchestra effi- 
ciently played the quasi-Mozartian 
opera buffa with verve. 


Austria 

Verdi’s Macbeth was the most 
recent new production at the 
Vienna Staatsoper with Elisabeth 
Héngen and Josef Metternich in the 


Hans Beirer as Siegfried. 
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Scene from Milhaud’s ‘La Délivrance de Thesée at Essen. 
Photo Hanns Buschhausen 


leading roles, and Gottlob Frick, Laszlo Szemere, Anny Felbermayer, Erik 
Majkut and Adolf Vogel in the smaller parts. Karl Bohm was the conductor 
and Oscar Fritz Schuh the producer. John Pritchard was in charge of a 
refurbished Rigoletto, which was produced by Domgraf-Fassbaender, with 
Metternich in the title part, Lipp as Gilda and Dermota as the Duke. 
Pritchard has also conducted performances of Aida, Tosca and Butterfly, 
in all three of which Dragica Martinis sang the title part. Guest artists 
recently have included Rita Streich from Berlin, who sang Susanna and 
Papagena, and Suthaus as ‘Tristan and Herod. Other interesting events 
have included the return of Clemens Krauss to the orchestra pit, conduct- 
ing Fidelio with Goltz, della Casa, Lorenz, Edelmann, Frick, Dickie and 
Alsen and Meistersinger with della Casa, Héngen, Edelmann, Alsen, Dénch, 
Treptow and Dickie. 

At the Volksoper, Menotti’s The Medium with Rosette Anday and 
Dorothea Siebert, and Orff’s Die Kluge with Esther Réthy, Kurt Preger, 
Rudolf Christ, Karl Dénch and Fritz Krenn, were successfully produced 
at the end of February; Zallinger conducted both operas and Rott was the 
producer. 


Germany 

Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: If the 
quantity of achieved boredom is an adequate yardstick, then the new 
production by Heinz Tietjen of Siegfried ranks unusually high. ‘Tietjen 
attempts a sort of compromise between the illusionist means of the old 
Wagner-tradition, and the abstract and symbolic tendencies of the new 
Bayreuth—and necessarily fails! 
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It is impossible, for instance, to have such solid and distinctly naturalistic 
scenery in Act II—designed by Emil Preetorius—and yet make Siegfried 
fight like a Teutonic ancestor of Don Quixote against a non-existing 
Fafner. Likewise Tietjen only allows Erda a microphone-existence, while, 
on the other hand, he cannot abandon the appearance of the bear. 

He reduces the stage action to the absolute minimum, and it is not 
before the last scene, when good old opera intrudes the sanctified territory 
of Musikdrama, that the audience is a little stirred up (though not by the 
shrill and cutting voice of Helene Werth’s Briinnhilde). 

If the premiere scored a great success, it was first of all an anachronistic 
success, prepared for by the last generation of unrestricted Wagnerians, 
and next a personal success for Hans Beirer, the vigorous and thrilling 
Siegfried, Josef Herrmann, the noble and sonorous Wotan, Erich Zimmer- 
mann (Mime) and Josef Greindl (the mike-Fafner). Other parts were 
Fritz Hoppe (Alberich), Sieglinde Wagner (Erda), and Maria Reith 
(Waldvogel). Arthur Rother conducted with his usual reliability in matters 
of musical correctness. 

Karl Béhm returned to conduct further performances of Don Giovanni 
and brought with him two guests from Vienna, Hilde Zadek who sang 
Donna Anna and Alfred Poell who was heard in the title part. The next 
new production was Gluck’s Orfeo with Margarete Klose, Elisabeth 
Griimmer and Lisa Otto. 

The Diisseldorf Opera has recently added Rossini’s L’Jtaliana in Algeri 
to its repertory. The work which was conducted by Peter Maag, had a 
soprano Isabella, Ilse Hollweg ; the cast further included Fritz Ollendorff as 
Mustapha, Anna Tassopulos as Elvira, Pia Coursavé as Zulima and Bruno 
Manazza as Lindoro. Giinther Roth was the producer. 

The Hamburg Staatsoper recently added a new production of Die 
Walkiire to its repertory, in which Peter Anders sang Siegmund for the 
first time. The young American bass-baritone, James Pease was the Wotan, 
Helena Braun the Briinnhilde, Elfriede Wasserthal, Sieglinde, Josef Greindl, 
Hunding and Maria von Ilosvay, Fricka. Leopold Ludwig conducted and 
Wolf Vélker was the producer. Other events have included a newly 
studied Elektra (Schliiter, Médl, Wasserthal), Der Wildschiitz (Rothen- 
berger, Schock, Giinter) and Orfeo (von Ilosvay, Hoffmann). 

The German premiere of Berg’s Lulu took place at Essen on March 7 
with Carla Spletter in the title part. The repertory at this theatre also 
includes Darius Milhaud’s three Opéras-Minutes, produced by Hans 
Hartleb with decor by Heinz Beister. 

The first stage performance of Alan Bush’s opera Wat Tyler, is scheduled 
for May 24 at the Leipzig Opera House. Helmut Seidelmann will conduct 
and Heinrich Voigt is the producer. 


Italy 

Peter Dragadze sends the following report from Milan: Carl Ortf’s 
Trionfi, which consists of Carmina Burana, Catulli Carmina and Trionfo 
d@’ Afrodite, received its first performance at the Scala in February. Carmina 
Burana had previously been given in 1942 under Marinuzzi, Catulli 
Carmina had never before been heard in Milan, and the third part of the 
work was a world premiere. 
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Orff’s ‘Trittiso’ at the 
Scala. 

1. ‘Carmina Burana’ 
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Carmina Burana was sung in Latin. The chorus were seated in three 
tier galleries on either side of the stage, while the story was unfolded in 
the centre of the stage by Schwarzkopf and Antonio Pirino. 

Catulli Carmina, describes the rather complicated love-affairs of Lesbia 
and her followers, courted by the young Catullus. The accompaniment 
was provided by a large chorus in the orchestra pit and four pianos. 
Schwarzkopf sang the part of Lesbia and a new tenor discovery of Karajan’s, 
Nicola Gedda, was Catullus; their parts were mimed on the stage by 
Luciana Novaro and Ugo dell’Ara. 

Trionfo d’ Afrodite was sung in a mixture of Greek and Latin, with 
Schwarzkopf, Gedda, Campi and Zampieri. Karajan conducted and pro- 
duced all three works; the choreography was by Tatiana Gsovsky and the 
settings were by Fenneker. 

The spring season at the Teatro Massimo Bellini, Catania opened 
with a performance of La Gioconda with Maria Caniglia in the title part, 
Fedora Barbieri as Laura, Gianni Poggi as Enzo and Giuseppe Taddei as 
Barnaba; the cast further included Dora Minarchi and Raffaele Arie; 
Capuana conducted. The season also includes performances of Tristan 
with Biichner, Dagmar Hermann, Ralf, Kamann, L. Hofmann, conductor 
Hollreiser, Khovancina with Arie, Petri, Ziliani, Benedetti, conductor 
Capuana, Tosca with Barbato, Campagnano, conductor Questa, J Cavalieri 
d@’Ekebu with Pederzini, Picchi, Arie, conductor de Fabritiis, and Lucia di 
Lammermoor with Callas, Raimondi, Taddei and Arie, conductor de 
Fabritiis. 

The season at the Carlo Felice, Genoa opened on March 6 with a 
performance of Don Carlos conducted by Capuana, with Maria Pedrini, 
Fedora Barbieri, Mirto Picchi, Enzo Mascherini, and Rossi-Lemeni. 

Dr. Ester Dinacci sends the following report from Naples: The first 
performance at the San Carlo of The Magic Flute was a most successful 
event, both musically and artistically. The performance, one of the best of 
the season, was conducted by Jonel Perlea. Taddei was an excellent 
Papageno in every respect, Wilma Lipp a fine Queen of the Night, Stich- 
Randall a sensitive Pamina, Valletti an intelligent and passionate Tamino 
and Tajo a handsome and severe Sarastro. The excellent sets were by 
C. M. Cristini. 

The production of J/ Barbiere was, with the exception of Tito Gobbi’s 
fine singing in the title part, an undistinguished performance, and not up 
to the standards of the San Carlo. 

Perlea also conducted a fine production of Khovancina in which Boris 
Christoff dominated the performance with his interpretation of the part of 
Dositeo. Arie as Kovanski was also outstanding, and Zareska as Marta 
offered a grave and dignified performance of her part. The producer was 
Gianfranco Enriquez. 

The season at the Teatro Massimo, Palermo opened with a per- 
formance of Mefistofele conducted by Capuana, with Tebaldi, de Cecco, 
Poggi and Neri; this was followed by Sansone e Dalila, also conducted by 
Capuana, with Nicolai, Vinay, Campolonghi and Tozzi; and Sonnambula 
with Carosio, Misciano and Tozzi, conductor, de Fabritiis. The season 
also included performances of Carmen with Tassinari in the title part, 
Bohéme with Rizzieri, Poggi, Gobbi and Tajo; Cyrano de Bergerac (Alfano) 
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A scene from the Naples production of ‘The Magic Flute’. 
Photo Troncone 


ha 
ini, 
: with Gavazzi, Annaloro, Malaspina; Guglielmo Tell with Carteri, Filip- 
irst peschi, Bechi; Don Giovanni with Menkes, Malagrida, Noni, Petri, Tajo, 
ful Monti, Maionica and Viaro and // Barbiere with Simionato, Monti, Bechi, 
of Tajo and Luise. 
- The season at Reggio Emilia opened with a performance of the rarely 
h- heard opera Germania by Franchetti, with Antonietta Stella, Vasco 
_ Campagnano and Anselmo Colzani in the leading parts ; Umberto Berrettoni 
by was the conductor. Scuderi’s Donata was another novelty, this was sung 
a by Raffaella Ferrari, Vezzosi, Scarlini and Fabbri. Andrea Chenier with 
whe Caniglia, and Bergonzi, Aida, with Araujo, Pirazzini, Filippeschi, Guelfi 
i and Tosca with Tebaldi, Ferraro and Damiani, were also given during the 
: course of the season. 
. The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste concluded with 
of a production of La Gioconda sung by Anita Corridori, Elena Nicolai, 
= Giuseppe Campora, Ugo Savarese and Andrea Mongelli; the conductor 
- was Molinari-Pradelli. Other features of the season, not previously 
reported in these columns, included Gétterdémmerung with Grob-Prandl, 
a Hellwig, Bugnarinovic, Aldenhoff, Uhde, Weber and Pernerstorfer, con- 
0, ductor Albert, Pel/éas with Danco and Mauranne, conductor Inghelbrecht, 
? Orfeo with Stignani and Orell, The Medium with Pederzini, Amelia al Ballo 
with Tatiana Menotti, and performances of Faust and I Quattro Rusteghi. 
“ Cynthia Jolly sends the following report from Rome: Hailed as if it 
x were a prima assoluta, a clamorous reception from press and public greeted 
) Bloch’s Macbeth, an opera written when he was 25, in 1905, the time of 


Pelléas. ‘A victory of art,’ wrote Bloch’s arch-champion Pannain, with no 
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Rossi-Lemeni and Pederszini in Bloch’s ‘Macbeth’ at Rome. 
Photo Oscar Savto 


small delight. ‘A relief to feel such youthful enthusiasm for a work of our 
century,’ said some others maliciously. Such mildly dissenting voices as 


there were, came from the younger generation of critics, who, untouched 
by nostalgic memories of the d’Annunzio period, talked darkly of lack of 
inspiration and of the inability to participate in the action. 
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Considering how accessible it is, its lack of success in the theatre is hard 
to understand. First performed at the Opéra-Comique in 1910 on a very 
close French adaptation of the play by Edmond Fleg, it has found no 
fortune except (as usual) in Naples, where it was championed in 1938 just 
before the racial campaign gathered impetus. 

In Macbeth Bloch is in the cultural climate of Wagner, but it is not an 
oppressive influence: the voice of the Hebrew prophet is only rarely heard, 
for instance in the eleven-part chorus of lamentation which follows the 
death of Duncan. Generally speaking he has used his Jewish sensibility to 
reimagine his subject as musical drama, and the result is neither Hebrew 
nor Scottish. Shakespeare is treated with touching respect, so that the 
original text strikes on one’s consciousness like a prompt at an Italian 
broadcast performance. Mary Tibaldi Chiesa has made a careful version, 
but time and again is forced to prune the imagery of one of Shakespeare’s 
most luxuriantly poetic tragedies. The bitter dramatic irony which per- 
vades the play has room for expansion only in the effective scene of 
Duncan’s arrival, when the sombreness is lifted like a cloud and the same 
harmonic texture as before becomes momentarily illuminated. He removes 
a key-scene—Lady Macbeth’s reading of the letter from her husband and 
her analysis of his hesitant character—and plunges directly into her 
incitement to murder. But apart from this and the unnecessary removal of 
the doctor and waiting-woman from the sleep-walking scene, the cuts and 
simplifications all tend to dramatic concentration. 

The work is magnificently constructed, and each act is rounded off in a 
masterly manner which sweeps the audience with it, but within this 
framework it suffers from its own consistency both of purpose and texture. 
The thematic material is overworked, and the Jettmotifs become artificial 
and lose dramatic significance through over-repetition. In the two inter- 
ludes, the symphonic Bloch comes into action and varies the tension. 
Monotony of a different kind affects the beginning of the act-climaxes, 
which make laborious semitonal climbs with long stretches of ’cello 
pizzicato to provide suspense and have trumpets piling up in relays. 
Bloch’s orchestration is admirably discreet and functional, which comes 
from a skilful fusion of the timbres of his instruments, though it maintains 
a sonorous intensity which puts a heavy strain on the singers. Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni was constantly aware of this danger and careful not to submerge 
them. He proved an excellent conductor of the opera, energetic and 
controlled. 

The chief protagonists—Nicola Rossi-Lemeni and Gianna Pederzini— 
were a well-chosen pair, well able to grapple with their enormous, un- 
relenting parts. Its lack of bel canto makes Macbeth anything but a singer’s 
opera, yet they rode victorious. Rossi-Lemeni has developed a strange 
habit of swaying on his feet while singing, but the voice was as steady as a 
rock and his poses heroic. A declamatory role is ideal for Pederzini, who 
had parts of it slightly lowered for her: she gave the sleep-walking scene a 
white-voiced childishness which made an effective contrast. Mario 
Borriello’s benign composure as the (baritone) King Duncan was also a 
fine performance. 

Visually the opera departed from hallowed custom and indulged in 
semi-abstract sets by Silvano Tintori which sprang some surprises (such 
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as a red-topped minaret!) but never quite succeeded in catching the rugged 
grey of Scotland. Livio Luzzatto (the original producer at Naples) 
allowed one inexactitude: the scene when Duncan is killed (carried out 
off-stage) was set in an open courtyard with a calm canvas sky, thus making 
nonsense of the ‘rough night’ described by Lennox and the old man. The 
banquet was a rather ingenious affair at right-angles to the audience, with 
a ghost who walked in and out of his green light! 

The rest of the month was less breath-taking. Lualdi, conductor, 
composer and director of the Florence Conservatoire, directed his new 
one-act opera La Luna dei Caraibi, based on O’Neill’s play, and preceded it 
by his revision of Paisiello’s Mondo della Luna, which received a delightful 
setting by Libero Petrassi and Valentini, but a performance sadly lacking 
in ensemble. The singers were de Taranto, Arnaldi, Corsi and Meletti. 

The Lualdi takes seriously a very inconsequential piece which contrasts 
the inarticulate discontent of a young sailor with the lascivious, brutalized 
life on board ship. There is plenty of West Indian local colour, but the 
music is clotted and totally unsure of its direction, steering an astonishing 
course between Hymns A & M as harmonised by Mascagni, and a half- 
hearted dissonance, ballasting the whole with off-stage choral effects. It 
improves noticeably towards the end with the Captain’s investigations and 
final duet with the mulatto woman who has provided rum, young ladies 
and trouble. The cast (including Fortunati, Pini, Albanese and Colella) 
served it well and faithfully. Unsatisfactory as it was, its stage-life was 
vigorous and colourful, and well-produced by Bruno Nofri. 

The season at the Fenice, Venice included the centenary celebrations of 
La Traviata, which was first performed at that theatre on March 6, 1853. 
The work was given to open the season with Callas, Francesco Albanese 
and Savarese, conductor Questa, and again later with Fiorella Carmen 
Forti, Lazzari and Colombo. Gui conducted performances of Figaro 
(Jurinac, Rizzieri, Simionato, Bruscantini and Petri), anon (Carteri, 
Prandelli and Poli) and Boris (Christoff). Arrigo Pedrollo’s Delitto é 
Castigo was given its first performance in Venice under Quadri, with 
Carteri, Elmo, Annaloro, Colombo and Corena; the same conductor was 
also in charge of a revival of Francesca da Rimini with Fortunati, Prandelli 
and Guelfi. The season’s other offerings were productions of Gétter- 
ddmmerung sung in German, conducted by Ackermann with Grob-Prandl, 
Aldenhoff, Ernster and Kamann in the cast, and La Bohéme with Rizzieri. 


South America 

The 1953 season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires begins in May 
and lasts until the autumn. Perhaps the most important single event of 
the season will be the production of Milhaud’s Christophe Colombe. Other 
new productions will be Wolf-Ferrari’s Le Donne Curiose and Barték’s 
Blue-Beard’s Castle. Wozzeck, which was so successful last year, will be 
repeated and other operas in the repertory include Aida, Don Carlos, 
Tosca, Orfeo, Marouf, Pelléas et Mélisande, Boris Godounov, Khovantcina, 
Fidelio, Oedipus Rex, Rosenkavalier, and Panizza’s Medioevo latino. Artists 
so far engaged include Denise Duval, Christel Goltz, Ebe Stignani, Renata 
Tebaldi; Carlo Bergonzi, Giuseppe Campora, Boris Christoff and Jaques 
Jansen. The conductors will be Karl Béhme, Ferrucio Calusio, Issay 
Dobrowen, Gianandrea Gavazzeni, Juan Martini and Albert Wolff. 
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Summer Festivals 


Florence. The details of this year’s Florence Festival are quite different 
from those we published last month and are now as follows: 

Medea (Cherubini) with Callas, Barbieri, Petri, conductor Gui (this will 
open the festival on May 5); Forza del Destino with Tebaldi, Barbieri and 
del Monaco. Aroldo, Verdi; Amahl and the Night Visitors, Menotti; War 
and Peace, Prokofiev; Les Indes Galantes, by the Paris Opéra Company. 

Zurich Festival, from end of May to early July, will include a Richard 
Strauss cycle at the Opera House, when the following works will be 
performed: Feuersnot, Elektra, Rosenkavalier, Arabella, Liebe der Danae. 

Glyndebourne. Additions to the casts already announced; Carlos 
Guichandut will sing the part of Bacchus and Kurt Giester that of 
Harlequin in Ariadne, and Fritz Ollendorf that of Osmin in Entfiihrung. 

Salzburg. The casts for this summer’s festival have now been announced 
and are as follows: 

Don Giovanni. Griimmer, Schwarzkopf, Berger, Siepi, Edelmann, 
Dermota, Frick; conductor, Furtwangler. July 27, August 3, 8, 18, 28. 

Der Rosenkavalier. Reining, della Casa, Giiden, B6hme; conductor 
Krauss. July 28, August 6, 10, 13, 21, 25. 

Cosi fan Tutte, Seefried, Otto, Dermota, Kunz, Schoeffler; conductor 
Béhm. July 31, August 4, 9, 15, 23. 

Le Nozze di Figaro. Schwarzkopf, Giiden, Seefried, Schoeffler, Kunz, 
Koréh; conductor Furtwingler. August 7, 11, 14, 29. 

Der Prozess (von Einem). Della Casa, Batic, Lorenz, Szemere, Klein, 
Poell, Frick, Pernerstorfer, Koréh, Berry, Majkut, Czerwenka; conductor 
Bohm. 

Edinburgh. The details of this year’s opera performances are as 
follows: 

The Rake’s Progress (British stage premiere). Elsie Morison, Nan 
Merriman, David Lloyd (the American tenor), Jerome Hines, Hervey 
Alan, Murray Dickie; conductor Alfred Wallenstein. August 25, 27, 29, 
September 2, 4. 

La Cenerentola. Cast as at this year’s Glyndebourne Festival. August 
24, 26, 28, 31, September 8, 10, 12. 

Idomeneo. Jurinac, Vyvyan, Lewis, Krebs, Young, Alan, Cameron; 
conductor Pritchard. September 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, II. 

On Sunday September 6 there will be a concert at the Freemason’s Hall 
by Alda Noni, Fernanda Cadoni, Juan Oncina and Sesto Bruscantini, 


accompanied by John Pritchard. 


The London Opera Club are presenting a concert version of Hermann 
Goetz’s opera The Taming of the Shrew (new English version by Ernest 
Urbach), in the Recital Room at the Festival Hall on 17 May at 7.45 p.m. 
The cast will include Veronica Dunne, Eleanor Houston, Glenice Halliday, 
William McAlpine, George James, Ronald Lewis and George Hancock. 
Peter Gellhorn will conduct. 
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Gramophone Recordings 


Complete recordings 

Dido and Aeneas: (Purcell), with Flagstad (Dido), Hemsley (Aeneas), Schwarz- 
kopf (Belinda, 2nd Lady & Attendant Spirit), Mandikian (Sorceress), Eilidh McNab 
(1st Lady), Sheila Rex (1st Witch), Anna Pollak (2nd Witch), David Lloyd (Sailor), 
The Mermaid Singers and Orchestra; conducted by Geraint Jones; ’Cello Continuo, 
Raymond Clark. H.M.V. ALP 1026. 

It is England’s and Opera’s eternal loss that Dido should be the only true work 
in this form that Purcell left behind him. The feeling for dramatic expression which 
it shows to have been his, only emphasises what vanished with his early death. 
Dido is short and its expression taut, but it is not on understatement and implication 
that Purcell relies so much as on an extraordinary clarity and economy. He says 
more in a couple of long, meaningful phrases than many a lesser composer in a 
whole aria—think of the dialogue between Belinda and Dido in the first scene— 
and his compression never gives the listener the feeling either that the music is 
over-charged with emotional content or that the issues have been no more than 
partially stated. Every shade of dramatic feeling is there, though it may require 
more than usual interpretative insight and musical accuracy if it is to be fully 
realised. 

Dido has not until now had much luck in the recording studios. I found the 
recent Nixa performance very poor indeed, the older H.M.V. recording was not a 
success, and the pre-war Decca version, never very distinguished, has long since 
disappeared from the catalogues. The present performance has a great deal to 
recommend it. Geraint Jones obtains a thoroughly well worked-out performance 
of the score and his small orchestra and chorus are of exactly the right size and 
beautifully balanced. One may occasionally cavil at an individual tempo—the rapid 
speeds chosen have a deflating effect on Ah, Belinda when it is sung as here by so 
heavy a voice, and Pursue thy conquest, love becomes a scramble—but the score as a 
whole is excellently realised, and certain pieces, such as the Fear no danger chorus 
and the Triumphing dance which brings the first scene to an end, are splendidly 
done. Altogether it is a distinguished musical achievement. 

Most of the casting is excellent, although I cannot think it was a good idea to 
have Schwarzkopf sing the Spirit as well as Belinda and the second Lady. The 
Spirit’s entrance immediately follows Belinda’s Haste, haste to town and to have 
both sung by the same voice makes an unfortunate effect. A disappointment is 
David Lloyd’s poor singing of the Sailor’s delectable song, and the two witches 
unfortunately fail in their difficult canon duet in Act I, scene ii. Schwarzkopf 
begins rather uncertainly, but later on she sings very beautifully and Thanks to 
these lonesome vales is one of the best moments in the set. Mandikian is a magnificent 
Sorceress ; her attack, the venomous hatred she gets into her voice, and the sinister 
atmosphere with which she surrounds herself are altogether admirable. Hemsley 
holds his own as Aeneas. His voice sounds well, but one could wish for more 
freedom and hence greater expressiveness in for instance Aeneas’s great recitative. 
Flagstad’s appearance as Dido at the Mermaid Theatre was presumably the main 
reason why the recording was undertaken at all—ironical when an English opera is 
in question. There is some intrusive slurring (e.g. in the last verse of Ah, Belinda 
at J languish), and more passion is needed in the last scene with Aeneas. But there 
is still much to admire. The outburst in the first scene (Mine with storms of care 
opprest) carries great conviction, When I am laid in earth is movingly sung, and one 
is more than grateful for the invariably lovely tone with which she clothes the 
music throughout. 

It is perhaps a little incongruous that the most successful recording of the most 
English of operatic masterpieces should contain three singers in leading roles whose 
native language is not English. All the same, the performance is far from un- 
idiomatic, and it can be confidently recommended. 

Carmen: with Solange Michel (Carmen), Martha Angelici (Micaela), Germaine 
Chellet (Frasquita), Raymonde Notti (Mercedes), Raoul Jobin (Don José), Michel Dens 
(Escamillo), ¥. Thirache (Morales), X. Smati (Zuniga), F. Leprin (El Remendado), 
F. Vieuille (El Dancairo), Chorus and Orchestra of the Théatre National de l’Opéra- 
Comique, conducted by André Cluytens. Columbia 33CX 1016-18. 
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Comparison is directly and inevitably with Decca’s recent 1/p Carmen reviewed 
in OPERA, December 1951. By the end of the first act, honours seemed about even. 
Columbia scores heavily by including the spoken dialogue instead of Guiraud’s 
well-meaning but out-of-place recitative; their prelude is perhaps the more 
dramatic, the clear, accurate singing of Angelici is no less good than Micheau’s. 
On the other hand, some of Cluytens’s tempi in Act I are even faster than were 
Wolff’s on Decca, and they are also much less well integrated than were his; the 
cigarette chorus loses a lot at this excessive speed, the Habanera too—and this 
makes Solange Michel sound breathless and inadequate. The quarrel blazes up 
splendidly on Columbia, but dies down to untidiness later on, Coupe-moi, brisle-moi 
and the Seguédille are again ruined by over-quick tempi. Jobin is obviously 
experienced, but his voice is not in its freshest condition and the duet with Micaela 
is poorly sung. Michel (like Juyol, she sings the lower version) has a nice voice, 
but is given even less time by the conductor (or is it recording space?) in which to 
establish the character—this she anyhow does with considerably less bite and 
temperament than her rival. Another hearing of the Decca set, by the way, con- 
vinces me that when I reviewed it, I under-estimated Juyol’s Carmen, which 
impresses me considerably more when reheard than it did originally. 

Columbia begins Act II with plenty of noises-off, and the Chanson Bohéme is full 
of life and energy. Dens’s singing of Escamillo is alert and lively, and his singing is 
distinctly more accomplished than Giovannetti’s in the Decca set, though the 
voice itself is a little light. The Quintet is hurried so that the end is rushed and 
skimped, and Decca is much preferable here. Neither tenor sings the Flower song 
well, but Jobin has more intensity in the finale to Act III than de Luca. So the 
comparison goes on, except that the balance seems to me to swing gradually in favour 
of Decca, for all the imperfections. I rather preferred the recording of the Columbia 
set—the balance is more realistic and there is no disaster like the obliteration of 
Decca’s orchestra during the cigarette chorus—but Decca has much the better of 
the two Carmens, Michel failing to improve and leaving one with the impression 
of an unimaginative and even stodgy singer by the time one has got through the 
set. In both performances, the conductors hurry as if their lives depended on it, 
but Wolff seems better able than Cluytens to reconcile the rapid tempi with the 
needs of the music. I cannot but think that both gentlemen were seriously ham- 
pered by the necessity to get all the music on to six l/p sides, and wonder whether 
each set might not have been vastly improved if a little more space (or rather, time) 
had been at its conductor’s disposal. It would be sad if the establishment of |/p 
meant that the music was squeezed and skimped to fit the disc, and that what should 
in every respect prove a boon and a blessing turned out to be nothing but a com- 
mercial tyrant. Some cuts, though in principle undesirable, might be a better 
alternative than that this sort of thing should happen again. 


Tosca: with Caniglia (Tosca), Gigli (Cavaradossi), Armando Borgioli (Scarpia), 
Dominici (Angelotti), Tomei (Sacristan), Conti (Sciarrone), Mazziotti (Spoletta), 
Marcangeli (Shepherd), Orchestra & Chorus of Rome Opera, conductor Oliviero de 
Fabritiis (4 sides) H.M.V. ALP. 1020-1 and with Tebaldi (Tosca), Campora 
(Cavaradossi), Mascherini (Scarpia), Caselli (Angelotti), Corena (Sacristan), 
Sacchetti (Sciarrone), di Palma (Spoletta), Volante (Shepherd). Chorus and Orchestra 
of Santa Cecilia, Rome, conducted by Alberto Erede. Decca LXT 2730-1. 

The temptation to re-issue a famous s/p recording in 1/p form has in this case 
been well-worth yielding to, since the 1937-8 vintage H.M.V. Tosca, though not by 
any means ‘perfect’ has a great deal to recommend it, and the transfer has moreover 
been satisfactorily achieved, even if no miracles are accomplished in the process. 
There is however no disguising its pre-war quality, and it will appeal mainly to 
those who are more interested in performance than in standards of reproduction. 

Each conductor has achieved a well rehearsed performance, and neither wishes to 
confine the needs of rubato within an unnecessary strait-jacket of ‘good taste’, any 
more than he means to allow the music to be pulled around as one has sometimes 
known it. Of the two, I rather preferred the extra intensity and higher temperature 
of Fabritiis’s performance, but that is not to say that Erede’s is not also good. The 
smaller parts are considerably better done on Decca than on H.M.V.—I have never 
heard a better Sacristan than Corena—but H.M.V.’s choice of a chesty mezzo for 
the shepherd is much safer than Decca’s of an off-pitch treble. It is perhaps hardly 
fair to judge a Scarpia without seeing him, but on records needs must. Borgioli 
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has not attempted a polished, Stabile-like characterisation, but there is splendid 
conviction in his singing, the voice itself is big and vigorous if not particularly 
distinguished, and there is no doubt that the performance comes across effectively. 
Mascherini is a neater singer, but his characterisation has almost no impetus behind 
it, as if the role were too heavy for him, and it is anaemic by comparison with 
Borgioli’s sinister, full-blooded portrait. If you want to compare the two, listen 
to the beginning of Act II (side 11, band 2, in each set). 

Gigli recorded Tosca in his prime and was moreover a born Puccini singer—hence 
his limitations in for instance Mozart and Verdi. There are a few irritating 
mannerisms, but the golden sound of the voice goes far towards dispelling any 
doubts, and the buoyant quality of the singing gives tremendous lift to the whole 
performance. His singing of the Act I love duet (Qual occhio al mondo) seems to 
epitomise his faults and virtues; and in this case, I personally find the faults—the 
gulps, and tricks of over-emphasis—easily outweighed by the virtues—the easy 
production, the rich tone, the wonderful ‘flow’ of the singing. For sheer physical 
excitement, his singing of the first two acts would be hard to beat. Unfortunately, 
the mannerisms are rather more in evidence in Act III (if you think I am exaggerat- 
ing, try for a moment to imagine a baritone singing as sloppily as this). Campora 
can hardly be expected to match Gigli for sound. But he takes more notice of the 
composer's markings, and sings well all the way through—in the last act, I enjoyed 
his singing more than Gigli’s. He has a very good voice and the top notes ring out 
splendidly. 

But, for all the opportunities for tenor and baritone, in this opera the great role is 
that of the protagonist. Caniglia’s voice was a fine instrument at the time these 
records were made, but to my mind it was often, then as now, inartistically used, 
and her whole performance, expansive in style and full of authority though it is, 
tends towards stress and exaggeration. She is very dramatic in Act II, but her habit 
of pushing her voice was showing its effect even at the time this recording was made 
and each of her top C’s is a shade under the note (a fault from which Tebaldi is 
quite free). For Tosca, Decca has chosen one of the most beautifully-voiced 
sopranos now singing ; there is magic in the sound Tebaldi makes, and I can forgive 
a certain lack of Tosca-temperament for the ravishing singing of the first act solos, 
the beautiful line of the offstage Cantata, the lyrical Vissi d’arte ,and the distinction 
of style which runs all through the set—Tebaldi is hardly less scrupulous when 
she sings Tosca than when she is Desdemona. 

It is difficult to choose between the two sets; I thoroughly enjoyed both. If 
Decca had had a good Scarpia, the scales would probably have been tipped in their 
favour, as it would be a masochist who would deny himself the pleasure of listening 
to Tebaldi. On the other hand, Gigli is in tip-top form, and both soprano and 
baritone with him are much more than adequate. Try Act I of both sets; you may 
end by thinking H.M.V. slightly the better of the two (as I did), in which case you 
must hear some of the last act, where the balance is a little on the other side. 

I 











° 
Italian 

Norma: Casta Diva & Mira, O Norma (Malagrida, Mandalari) & Favorita: 
Overture, Vien Leonora & Quando le soglie paterne & Spirto gentil (Manca-Serra, 
Ferraro, Mandalari & London Symphony Orchestra: Ellenberg) Monarch MWL 303. 
These recordings were made last autumn by four of the soloists of the Italian Opera 
Company who appeared at the Stoll Theatre, and subsequently toured the provinces. 
The great success of Norma at Covent Garden with Callas and Stignani, and 
especially of their wonderful singing of the Act II duet, obviously tempted Monarch 
to cash in on the Norma boom. In any case the duet is in need of a modern recording 
and until the obvious one by Callas and Stignani appears, this will be the only one 
available in the modern catalogues, though of course the Ponselle-Telva version 
can still be obtained through many dealers. Luisa Malagrida is a very good Puccini 
soprano, and she has also been heard to advantage in Verdi, but she is no Bellini 
singer, at least such is the impression one gets from hearing the Casta Diva, for the 
voice, excellent in dramatic moments, is inclined to pluminess, and she does not 
exhibit a perfect legato line by a long chalk. Mandalari sings acceptably enough as 
Adalgisa, but as is perhaps natural, I kept hearing in my inner ear the magic voice 
of Stignani. 

The Favorita excerpts are welcome. The Overture will come as a surprise to 
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those who think of Donizetti only in terms of Don Pasquale and L’Elisir d’ Amore. 
The other extracts are the recitative A ma de malvagi invan and ensuing aria Vien 
Leonora, sung by Alfonso in Act II, the great duet between Alfonso and Leonora 
in the same act, and Fernando’s famous Spirto gentil. Mandalari as Leonora comes 
out the best of the soloists, the baritone Manca-Serra is an uncultured type of 
singer with a monotonous voice, and the tenor Ferraro sings with little elegance and 
far too much bombast. The quality of the recording is good. 

La Gioconda: Dance of the Hours: (Boston Promenade Orchestra: Fiedler: 
C. 4206). And still they come—we have had versions of this old war-horse by 
Beecham and the C.B.S. Orchestra, Rignold and the Covent Garden Orchestra, the 
Hallé under Sargent and others. This new version by the Boston Promenade 
Orchestra is very good; there is some exciting string playing and the whole piece 
has pace. Recommended. Otello: Salce &G Ave Maria (Hammond & Philhar- 
monia: Tausky: DB 21558). I am afraid I cannot agree with some of my colleagues 
whe find this new effort by Joan Hammond a good one. The soprano’s voice is 
certainly an individual one and often lovely in sound, but on this occasion she seems 
to have little idea about the atmosphere of the last act of Otello. The Willow Song is 
raced through at a speed that can only suggest that Desdemona was most anxious to 
get her hair-combing over as quickly as possible. Such phrases as Sedea chinando sui 
sen la testa are sung far too quickly, and then she slurs up in the most ugly manner 
to the second O Salce. The explosive singing that was so much in evidence in the 
Forza disc the other month is again present. The Ave Maria is better sung, but 
Gatti, Lemnitz and especially the incomparable Rethberg have done this more 


movingly. 


French 

Carmen: L’ amore uno strano augello & Mignon: Non conosci il bel suol (Stignani 
& L.S.O.: Capuana: LX 1578). | really do not see the point of the greatest Italian 
mezzo-soprano of today recording in Italian hackneyed excerpts from French opera, 
and great admirer that I am of this artist I cannot in all honesty recommend this 
disc. The Habanera is rather heavy-going, and the Mignon (Connais-tu le pays?), 
although beautifully sung, sounds far too mature to suggest the young gipsy girl. 
Try to get Bori’s old but still unequalled ten-inch recording of this. H.D.R. 


Opera Diary 


Sadler’s Wells. Romeo and Juliet (Sutermeister) March 12 and 14 

Romeo and Juliet is a simpler piece than the same composer’s Raskol- 
nikov (OPERA, April 1950), and I personally find it a more likable one. 
Sutermeister is anything but an ‘experimental’ or ‘esoteric’ composer, and 
his music is not in the least difficult to listen to. If one must put him into 
a compartment—one of the most convenient of critical tricks, but a 
dangerous one—he belongs (as was made clear in OPERA, March 1953) in 
that category of German composers such as Carl Orff who are in revolt 
against what they consider undue complication in music and who believe 
that directness and immediacy are all-important in putting over their 
intentions. His vocal writing is effective and unforced and almost in- 
variably lyrical in character, hardly ever declamatory. A good example of 
Sutermeister’s lyrical writing is the scene of the meeting of the two lovers 
with its introductory violin solo (one of the principal themes). On paper, 
and in isolation on gramophone records, where I first heard it, the violin 
theme is perhaps too obvious, but in the theatre it is cunningly placed 
(everything to this point having been loud and bustling, even cheerful), 
and it undoubtedly possesses the quality of being memorable, which is an 
important requisite of anything intended not only to epitomise emotion, 
but also to recall it later on. 
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Above: The Capulet Ball Fuliet dances with Paris. 
Below: The Street Brawl, Act I, scene i. Photos McBean 











The contrast between one’s reaction to the violin theme in and out of 
the theatre brings me to what Romeo and Fuliet suggests is Sutermeister’s 
most important asset: his sense of the stage. This seems to me more 
evident in this opera than in Raskolnikov, where some of the composer’s 
devices slowed down the pace of action and music alike (if you can dis- 
tinguish the two in opera), and others of them—for instance the use of a 
speaking actor in a leading role and the provision of a singing alter ego for 
the hero—seemed down-right undramatic. The first scene of Romeo and 
Juliet is particularly successful from the point of view of this matching of 
drama to music. We are plunged straight away into the middle of things 
with the ff—pp sub. of the opening bars, and the vigorous depiction of the 
fight between Capulets and Montagues makes a brilliant opening, which 
only subsides with the Prince of Verona’s formalised denunciation of the 
rival factions. When he has left, the music is dominated by the sombre 
reflections of Romeo, which are interrupted by the messenger who invites 
him to the Capulet ball, but resumed after his departure. The festive 
sound of the Capulet trumpets injects a gayer note into the music, but 
the scene ends in an atmosphere of foreboding as Romeo broods on his 
destiny. The element of contrast is a tower of strength in this scene, and 
it is moreover contrast which seems to come quite naturally, drama giving 
rise to music as easily as music suggests the inevitable course of drama. 

But there is unfortunately another side to the penny. The intensity 
created in the first scene is dissipated in the inconsequential dances of the 
second (fortunately it revives again with the meeting of Romeo and Juliet 
and continues without serious interruption until the end of the act). Ina 
not dissimilar way, the rapture of the love duet in the last scene of Act I 
is sadly dispelled with the unctuous commonplaces of Friar Lawrence in 
the first of Act II—I must confess that when I first heard the harangue 





ROMEO AND JULIET 


Opera in two acts by Heinrich Sutermeister; libretto by the composer, adapted from the German 
translation of the Shakespeare play by Schlegel ; English translation by Norman Tucker. Produced 
by George Devine. Settings and costumes by Malcolm Pride; choregraphy by John Cranko. 
First performance in England at Sadler's Wells, 12th March 1953. 


Cast: 
Escalus, Prince of Verona as a os : és John Hargreaves 
Capulet as os _ ja we ‘ ae en - .. Charles Draper 
Montague .. ce a a ad oe os ba - Gavin Gordon 
Romeo, his son aa ; ie ~ al : ae oN Rowland Jones 
Balthasar, servant to Romeo a ‘ ; = - Denis Dowling 
Juliet, daughter to Capulet a rT 7 és ‘ os wi Victoria Elliott 
Lady Capulet > - : sia ae =: - bas nas Anna Pollak 
Nurse to Juliet al ee e ca ws a : os cu Jean Watson 
Count Paris = - na = as - ‘a as ea Iain Gordon 
Peter, servant to Capulet .. William Booth 
Friar Lawrence YN J : : rs : ie Stanley Clarkson 
Shepherd Boy m a ie ne Ep ¥< i és as Peter Chance 


The Lovers: 
Patricia Howard, Robert ‘Thomas; Joan Stuart, Ereach Riley; Elisabeth Turner, John Faassen; 
Elisabeth Robinson, John Probyn. 
Chorus of Capulets, Montagues and ‘Townspeople. 


Conductor: James Robertson 
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The Balcony Scene; Victoria Elliott as Fuliet, Rowland Fones as Romeo. 
Photo McBean 
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Stanley Clarkson as Friar Lawrence 
with the Shepherd Boy (Peter Chance) 
Photo McBean 


on nature I thought it was intended 
as parody of operatic churchman- 
ship. The second act in fact seemed 
to me to lose impetus as the music 
got slower and slower, and Juliet’s 
impressive death scene came too 
late to make any material difference. 
In a word, the opera is not shaped so 
as to sustain dramatic and musical 
interest throughout. Sutermeister’s 
dramatic feeling sometimes leads to 
exaggeration in his search for effect 
—the work is for instance so full of 
offstage choruses that a legitimate 
device is in danger of becoming a 
trick. 

The music has little in the way of characterisation, unless Friar 
Lawrence’s banalities or Capulet’s conventional rage come into this 
category. And—perhaps most important of all when the subject itself is 
considered—the composer has made little discernible attempt to recreate 
in music the fresh, innocent, youthful quality of Shakespeare’s play, which 
is not by any means its only quality but which must remain uppermost in 
the memory of anyone coming from a performance of it. Perhaps he was 
conscious of the gap there was all too likely to be between his ideal of the 
lovers and their physical embodiment in operatic performance, but I rather 
doubt whether this is sufficient excuse for the lack of ‘youth’ in the two 
characterisations. 

It is a fatally easy mistake to assume that the performance of a work 
with which one is unfamiliar is excellent, whether one likes the piece or 
no—I believe one ought to give this warning every time one writes about a 
new work. What was perfectly clear about this performance was that the 
brass and percussion were time and again so loud that the balance was badly 
upset (this was particularly noticeable in the first interlude, the so-called 
Festmusik); this I feel sure was less the fault of the composer than of the 
Sadler’s Wells acoustics. I cannot help feeling that the madrigalesque 
octet of lovers was often too robust and that no solution had been found 
to the problem of fantasticating them so as to make credible their Greek 
Chorus-like double role of commentary and naturalism. The performance 
as a whole seemed lively, and the orchestra played respectably well. 

The bulk of the singing falls to the protagonists, and it is greatly to 
Sadler’s Wells’s credit that the company contains two singers able to 
sustain the dramatic aspects of the roles as well as their far from negligible 
musical difficulties. Victoria Elliott sang Juliet extraordinarily well, and 
contrived to make the figure a plausible one, even though the actual colour 
of her voice is perhaps more mature and dramatic than is ideal for the 
girl-heroine. It augurs well for the future to find a young artist with such 
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Juliet with her parents and nurse: 
Pollak, Elliott, Draper, Watson. 
Photo McBean 


certainty of technique and such 
musical security, and moreover one 
whose voice is so well placed that 
top notes are loud or soft at choice 
and not from necessity. Hers wasa 
notable achievement. Rowland Jones 
did scarcely less well as Romeo, and 
he contributed considerably to the 
success of the performance, not 
least in his musical establishment of 
the serious, contemplative side of 
the opera in the first scene. None of 
the other roles is very important; 
Anna Pollak was outstanding as 
Lady Capulet (is there however a 
danger of her diction becoming an end in itself?), and Denis Dowling 
sang nicely in Balthasar’s only scene. 

The one unfortunate feature of the performance was to be found in its 
dreary sets, which not only failed to make use of the size of the stage, for 
instance in the first scene, but contributed no suggestion of an Italian 
atmosphere (in fact, Friar Lawrence’s hut seemed to come straight out of 
the last act of Raskolnikov). Most of George Devine’s production was 
excellent, and the opening fight was particularly effective—so were John 
Cranko’s dances, particularly the mock tourney. One or two details 
however seemed rather doubtful: Juliet’s dark dress contrasted badly with 
the prevailing dark sets, Paris made a needlessly grotesque figure; and did 
the Capulets really have a buffet supper at their dances? Norman Tucker's 
translation was as excellent as we have now come to expect. He avoided 
the uncomfortable phrase with complete certainty of touch, although even 
he was defeated by the way the composer reiterates the Nurse’s J must go 
fetch the ladder (Ich muss die Leiter holen) in the quartet in the first scene of 
Act II. 

But, when all is said and done, this opera has been chosen for per- 
formance by no fewer than forty different opera houses of Europe, and it 
is a little difficult to believe that they can all have been so wrong that we 
English need not even bother to hear it before allowing it to pass into the 
limbo of past (and for us unshared) operatic experience. I heard the dress 
rehearsal and two performances and I can honestly say that I enjoyed the 
third hearing more than the previous two, not primarily because the music 
is hard to get at, but because increasing familiarity at least enables one to 
remove one’s main misconceptions as to what the work may be expected to 
be, and allows one to concentrate on what it is. 

H. 
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Sadler’s Wells. Tosca (March 31). 

Sadler’s Wells has found a tenor who is already a good box-office 
attraction, and in addition who possesses many attributes which go to 
make a good opera singer—a fine voice not devoid of beauty, sound 
musicianship, including the ability to sing softly when required, a good 
stage presence, acting ability and good looks. Oreste Kirkop, whom we 
had already noticed some few weeks back as Turiddu, is one of the best 
Cavaradossis heard since before the war. It was a joy to hear a tenor who 
did not mind singing with passion (he never shouted or bawled); and I can 
honestly say that not since Gigli’s appearances in this part in 1938 and ’39 
have I heard the last act music so beautifully sung. Indeed this last act 
reached a very high standard indeed, and Victoria Sladen (a real bruna 
Floria at last) who had sounded tired and throaty during the first two 
acts, sang extremely well and with much beauty of tone. 

Roderick Jones’s Scarpia has become a fine study with many subtle 
touches to commend it; I can think of no other British artist who does 
the part so well. The minor roles, with the exception of Rhys Williams’s 
sinister Spoletta, were not well done; Harold Blackburn spoke more lines 
than he sang as Angelotti, and Charles Draper’s Sacristan lacked the 
humour inherent in the part. 

Charles Mackerras, who conducted, drew some good playing from his 
orchestra (though there were the usual anxious moments in the third act 
prelude), but some of his tempi were decidedly on the slow side, especially 
in the Te Deum and the climax of the Tosca-Scarpia scene in the second 
act. The production, with the exception of the wholly unnecessary 
Marchese Attavanti and Tosca’s servant, is a good one, though I thought 
it was a mistake to have Miss Sladen shuffle halfway across the stage on 
her knees after the Iissi d’arte until she reached Scarpia’s chair. H.D.R. 


The Academy Cinema, London. The Medium (Menotti). 

Whatever else one may think of Menotti, there is no denying that he is 
a first rate man of the theatre. His sense of the dramatic both in music 
and action was the one thing which so many of us admired in The Consul 
some two years ago. All of which would suggest that he might take to the 
cinema as naturally as a duck to water. And he does. 

The film of The Medium was made in Italy in 1951, and the composer 
was also the director. Menotti has made one or two changes in the 
dramatic construction of the piece to suit it to this new medium (no pun 
intended). In the opening scene where we see Madame Flora making her 
way back to her flat after having been to collect money from one of her 
clients, and in the sequence where her daughter Monica and the gypsy 
mute, Toby get caught up in the side shows of a fair, we can see on the 
screen, movement and action which can only be suggested in a stage 
performance—and which in this instance seems absolutely right. 

Maria Powers as Madame Flora, who suddenly finds herself the victim 
of a manifestation that she herself has not arranged, gives a superb per- 
formance, a wonderful study in the macabre. She is ably supported by 
Anna Maria Alberghetti as Monica and Leo Coleman as Toby. 

The music seems almost to have been written for the cinema, and the 
overall effect is of the highest order. This is real screen opera, and as such 
is highly recommended. H.D.R. 
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Louis Yudkin 


An Appreciation 


It was with deep regret that we learned of the tragic death of Louis 
Yudkin, the stage director of the Royal Opera House. We print the follow- 
ing appreciation from one of his Covent Garden colleagues: 


He was best known to us as Stage Director, but his career had successively led 
him over a number of years towards this position. As a young man he showed a 
tendency towards science, but recurrent visits to the Opera and Ballet at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, enthused him to such a degree that he applied to Lilian Bayliss 
and took a job as Assistant Stage Manager of the opera and ballet companies at 
30/- a week; this was in 1936. It was here, first under Miss Bayliss and then under 
Ninette de Valois, that he gained his early experience of the technical aspects of 
the theatre. Within a few years his competent ability on the one hand, and know- 
ledge and artistic appreciation on the other, showed promise of a brilliant theatrical 
brain. 

When the war came he served in the Intelligence Corps, mostly in the Middle 
East. Possibly for amusement, certainly for personal interest, he learnt Hebrew 
and Arabic, adding these languages to his already proficient knowledge of French, 
German and Italian. This interest was typical of him. And as with all things he 
tackled, he seemed to pursue them to the end with the minimum of effort. 

On demobilisation in 1946 he returned immediately to Ninette de Valois and 
the ballet now at Covent Garden, and within a few months was made Stage Manager. 
His interest in the formation of the Covent Garden Opera Company was natural, 
but he remained with the Sadler’s Wells until 1951. He toured with them all over 
Europe, when his ability to organise mass movements of scenery and effects was 
of enormous value. At the same time he practised the essential art of Stage Managing 
to an unsurpassable degree, being able to walk on to any stage, size it up, and within 
a matter of seconds know exactly what could or could not scenically be achieved. 

During these years his creative talents began to blossom in his lighting of 
Mam’ zelle Angot, Don Quixote, Bailabile, Apparitions and Daphnis and Chloe. 

His severest test came when he toured the ballet to America and Canada in 1949 
and 1950. It was on the second of these tours, that of thirty-two towns over a 
period of five months, that he accepted a small bet from a member of the company 
that sheer physical difficulties would not prevent him from being able to present 
the Ballet Company with its full scenery on every one of its one hundred and fifty 
odd performances. In many cases there were not more than four hours for pre- 
paration from arrival in a small town, with its ill-equipped theatre, before the 
curtain was due to rise. He finished the tour a proud man, one dollar (and a 
duodenal ulcer) the richer. 

In the Spring of 1951 he was appointed Stage Director of the Royal Opera 
House, and it was in this capacity that his most extravagant and revolutionary ideas 
were realized. It must be appreciated that back-stage the Opera House was still 
living in its aura of pre-war grandeur. It had not really accepted the fifty weeks a 
year season, or any of the aspects of the formidable task that such a policy demanded. 
Louis Yudkin took the reins and set about restoring order from confusion. He 
proclaimed a monarchy, in which his newly nominated heads of departments acted 
as his ministers, and in whom he placed implicit confidence, and tightly co-ordinated 
the work of his staff, more than a hundred strong. Within a year he had increased 
efficiency to its maximum. He slashed expenditure, renovated Dressing Rooms, 
created greater comforts and better working conditions for his staff, enlarged the 
storage space required to house the enormous double repertory of the two resident 
companies, and with it all one felt a happier atmosphere descend on the stage and 
its environs. Above all, he administered fairly and justly and earned respect and 
loyalty from all who worked within his sphere. 

This may seem a very romantic conception. All flowing peacefully and being 
achieved without effort. Far from it. His very restlessness and volubility were often 
the cause of stormy rows, but with him it was a simple matter of a few fiery out- 
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bursts, a point gained or lost, and the incident forgotten. These violent differences 
of opinion, however, were always based on what was good or bad for the theatre. 
Personal bias, which can so easily destroy integrity, was non-existent. His sincerity 
and loyalty to the theatre overrode all petty considerations. 

In the production of Wozzeck he produced lighting which was incredible in its 
suggestion of moods, and brilliant in its moderate use of equipment designed not to 
endanger the speedy scene changes. With Orpheus, working closely in association 
with the late Sophie Fedorovitch, and with Frederick Ashton, he again achieved 
lighting which was closely integrated with the visua! conception of the production. 
He was always ready to offer ideas for present and future productions. The sugges- 
tion of a designer here, of other lighting experts there, a producer for this work and 
a compeser for that. His knowledge of contemporary movements in the theatre 
and in art and music often brought forth ideas that were almost revelations. Had 
he lived, one feels that he would have developed into a very great artistic force in 
the theatre of tomorrow. M.M. 


Readers’ Letters 


‘Von heute auf morgen’ 

As the ‘noted twelve-tone champion’ to whom Cynthia Jolly says she 
‘announced that Schénberg’s Von Heute auf Morgen (her capitals) had 
proved a disappointment’, may I be allowed to react to her irresponsible 
piece of amateur criticism. 

In the first place, I am not a twelve-tone champion, but a champion of 
good music. In the second place, Miss Jolly did not announce to me that 
the opera ‘had proved a disappointment’, but that it was bad. Thirdly, my 
withdrawal ‘to another corner of the room’ was a jest. Fourthly, it would 
not have been a jest if I had known that she would write a completely 
incompetent review. She does not even get her history right. She says 
the San Carlo people ‘glossed over’ what she thinks was the only previous 
performance of the opera ‘in Frankfurt in 1938’. The Frankfurt production 
(conducted by Hans W. Steinberg, produced by Herbert Graf) was not, 
of course, in 1938 (imagine a performance of Von heute auf morgen under 
Hitler!), but in February 1930, half a year after the completion of the work, 
and it did not consist of a single performance, but of several. A few weeks 
later, moreover, Schoenberg conducted a radio performance of the opera 
in Berlin. 

When she comes to discuss the work itself, Miss Jolly proves so com- 
pletely ignorant that her impression will not even be of any value for her 
autobiogr raphy. In fact, she as much as confesses that she has no idea of 
the composer’s intentions and, what is far more serious, she believes herself 
entitled to write a review without making the least attempt to inform herself 
about them. Let us hear what Willi Reich, who produced the opera at 
Naples, has to say about what Miss Jolly calls ‘such a banal and even 
sensationalist theme’ (current issue of Rondo, Vienna): “The banal social 
comedy which Schoenberg appears to have chosen conceals the 
problem of true marital harmony. The husband tries to evade the decisive 
crisis by way of new and fleeting love-affairs; whereas the wife clearly 
recognizes the threatening danger, fights it with every means at her 
disposal and thus eventually surmounts it. It is only from this standpoint 
that the . . . “story” reveals itself in that sphere to which Schoenberg’s 
lucid music, uncompromisingly penetrating the superficial action, has 
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elevated it.’ I leave it to the reader to compare these observations with 
Miss Jolly’s account which moreover hides its musical ignorance behind 
meaningless psuedo-technicalities (‘the basic row . . . frequently trans- 
posed. . . .’) 

In view of such goings-on in your pages, Sir, I cannot help asking 
myself why you bother about symposia on criticism. ‘Throughout my short 
career, I have tried to show that conscientiousness starts at home; you will 
perhaps grant me the moral right to put two straight questions to you: 
(1) On what grounds did you consider Miss Cynthia Jolly a competent 
reviewer of Von heute auf morgen? (2) When her report arrived, what 
relevant reasons prompted you to print it? Hans Keller, London. 
Miss Jolly replies: 

With reference to Mr. Keller’s letter, would you be kind enough to 
inform him that in my original mss. the offending line reads ‘apart from 
performance in Frankfurt in 1930’, and that the 1938 date is an error of 
typescript. Apart from this regrettable stain on my reputation, which is 
unfortunate as it gives Mr. Keller the more chance to have heard the 
work, I assume that I should try to answer the two imperious questions 
which conclude his authoritative analysis of my report. But this is not so 
easy. May I humbly suggest that to avoid further clashes with such a 
ae ven pundit, you should in future submit for Mr. Keller’s approval 

. the names of your collaborating critics 

2. the manuscripts you receive? 

I am sorry that such a censorship was not in force before the publication 
of my review, but even so, I doubt whether any other could have been 
accepted as every single critic who attended the Naples performance gave 
a negative report. The Italian advocates of twelve-note music—a sufficiently 
numerous band—were so discomfited that not a single one published an 
article, preferring to abandon the field to a unanimously unenthusiastic 
(though not necessarily anti-Schénberg) press. The only exception was 
that of Willi Reich (quoted by Mr. Keller), and he happened to be the 
producer of the work. 

I hope that the new system of censorship, if adopted, will continue to 
allow a small number of ‘amateur critics’ to grace the pages of OPERA, so 
as to put into relief the impeccable professionalism of the ‘champions of 
good music’, who are able to judge works without hearing them. Perhaps 
this is the reason why in the past Mr. Keller has done me the honour of 
accepting my amateur opinions for publication in his ‘Music Survey’. 

Cynthia Jolly, Rome. 

Stoll Theatre, London. As we go to press we learn that Eugene 
Iskoldoff is presenting a season of Italian Opera at the Stoll, beginning on 
May 2. The programme for the first four weeks is termed a Verdi Festival 
and will consist of La Traviata, Rigoletto, La Forza del Destino and Otello. 
The casts are as follows: 

Traviata, Virgina Zeani, Gianni Raimondi, Enzo Mascherini. 
Rigoletto, Sandra Baruffi, Gianni Raimondi, Ugo Savarese. 
La Forza del Destino, Kyra Vane, Rina Cavallari, Carlo Bergonzi, 

Amadeo Colzani, Giorgio Tozzi. 

Otello, Maria Curtis, Vittorio de Santis, Paolo Silveri. 
The conductors will be Armando la Rosa Parodi and Edward Renton. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


London’s Operatic record specialists 


NOW OFFER YOU OPERA ON LONG PLAYING RECORDS AT 


BUDGET REDUCED PRICES 


TRISTAN & ISOLDE (Flagstad & Suthaus) 6 H.M.V. 
PARSIFAL (Bayreuth Festival Cast) 6 Decca 
MEISTERSINGER (Bayreuth Festival cast) 5 Columbia 
BORIS GODOUNOV (Christoff etc) 4 H.M.V. ‘ 
PELLEAS & MELISANDE (Danco & Mollet) 4 Decea 
DON GIOVANNI (Stabile & Vienna Opera) 4 Nixa 
IDOMENEO (Vienna State Opera cast) 4 Nixa ; 
RIGOLETTO (Warren, Erna Berger, Tajo) 3 H.M.V. : 
BARBER OF SEVILLE (Bechi & la Scala cm) 3 H.M. V. 
NOZZE DI FIGARO (Schwarzkopf & Vienna cast) 
3 Columbia as - a - a a Sia 
MAGIC FLUTE (Lipp & Vienna State Opera) 3 Columbia 
CARMEN (Michel & Paris Opera Comique) 3 Columbia 
SERAGLIO (Lipp & Vienna State Opera) 3 Decca “ee 
TALES OF HOFFMANN (Beecham conducting) 3 Decca 
FREISCHUTZ (Hopf & Vienna State Opera) 3 Pieces 
MANON (Micheau & Paris Opera Comique) 3 Decca 4 
MADAM BUTTERFLY (Tebaldi & Rome cast) 3 Decca .. 
AIDA (Tebaldi, Stignani, del Monaco) 3 Decca oe 
LAKME (Robin & Paris Opera Comique) 3 Decca .. 
PEARL FISHERS (Mattiwalda Dobbs etc) 3 Nixa .. 
CLEMENZA DI TITO (Stuttgart cast) 3 Nixa 
COSI FAN TUTTE (Stuttgart cast) 3 Nine Sa 
WALKURE Act 3 (Varnay & S. Bjorling) 2 > Columbia 
FLEDERMAUS (Lipp & Vienna State Opera) 2 Decca 
ZIGEUNERBARON (Patzac & Vienna Opera) 2 Decca 
BOHEME (Tebaldi, Prandelli, Inghilleri) 2 Decca 
TOSCA (‘Tebaldi, Campora, Mascherini) 2 Decca ‘il 
ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD (Paris cast) 2 Nixa 
DIDO & AENEAS (Flagstad & Mermaid Theatre) 1 H.M.V. 


Safely delivered anywhere in Britain POST FREE. 


£10/18/9 
£10/18/9 
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Our entire stock has been reduced to the new Budget low prices. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 


























Date COVENT GARDEN | SADLER’S WELLS STOLL THEATRE 
May 
Men. 4... Rosenkavalier — Traviata 
Tues. es din Ballet Cosi fan Tutte Rigoletto 
Wed. 6 (matinee) — a Traviata 
Wed. 6 (evening) Ballet Traviata Otello 
ae vom Ballet Romeo and Juliet Rigoletto 
Fri. © inet jai Ballet Ballet Otello 
Sat. 9 (matinee) Ballet Ballet Rigoletto 
Sat. 9 (evening) Rosenkavalier Seraglio Traviata 
May 
Mon. 11 .. Ballet Ballet Otello 
Tues. 12... : Tristan und Isolde Fledermaus Forza del destino 
Wed. 13 (matinee) oo —_ Otello 
Wed. 13 (evening) Elektra (ist perf.) Seraglio Rigoletto 
Thur. 14 ... ie Ballet — Traviata 
— 2 a : Elektra Traviata Forza del destino 
Sat. 16 (matinee) Ballet Ballet Traviata 
Sat. 16 (evening) Ballet Romeo and Juliet Rigoletto 
May 
Mon. 18 . Rosenkavalier Ballet Otello 
Tues. 19 ... hi Ballet Tosca Traviata 
Wed. 20 (matinee) — a Forza del destino 
Wed. 20 (evening) Ballet Ballet Otello 
Thur. 21 ... ons Wozzeck (Revival) Romeo and Juliet Rigoletto 
Fri. 22 . Ballet Traviata Forza del destino 
Sat. 23 (matinee) Ballet Ballet Rigoletto 
Sat 23 (evening) Elektra Cosi fan Tutte Traviata 
May 
Mon. 25 Wozzeck Traviata Traviata 
Tues. 26. ‘ Tristan und Isolde Ballet Rigoletto 
Wed. 27 (matinee) a a Traviata 
Wed. 27 (evening) Elektra Fledermaus Otello 
Thur. 28 Ballet Immortal Hour Forza del destino 
(1st perf.) 
Fri 29 Rosenkavalier Fledermaus Otello 
Sat. 30 (matinee) Ballet Ballet Rigoletto 
Sat 30 (evening) Ballet Immortal Hour Forza del destino 
June 
Mon. 1 Wozzeck Immortal Hour 
Tues ‘ wn Ballet Fledermaus 
Wed. 3 (matinee) — _ 
Wed. 3 (evening) Ballet Immortal Hour 
Thur. 4 Aida Tosca 
Fri. 5 — Ballet 
Sat 6 (matinee) Ballet Ballet 
Sat. 6 (evening) Aida Romeo and Juliet 








NEW THEATRE, OXFORD 
Irmelin (Delius). May 4, 5, 6, 9 


SHEFFIELD SINGERS’ GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 


Martha (Flotow). May 19 to 23 


316 


B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 
La Clemenza di Tito. May 15 
The Dictator (Krenek). May 22 


Wozzeck 
May 25 
Elisabetta, 


Regina 
(Rossini). June 1 


(from Covent Garden). 


d’Inghillterra 


Aida (from Covent Garden). June 4 
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STOLL THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Phone: HOL 3703 


Managing Director: Prince LITTLER General Manager: SYDNEY SMITH 
Commencing Evenings at 7.30 
May 2nd Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. 
at 2.30 


PETER DAUBENY PRESENTATIONS LTD. 


by arrangement with 


EUGENE ISKOLDOFF 


presents 


GRAND SEASON OF 


ITALIAN OPERA 


Under the Direction of 


Carlo Alberto Cappelli and Guido Lanfranchi 


FESTIVAL OF VERDI 


TRAVIATA RIGOLETTO 


with Virginia ZEANI with Ugo SAVARESE 
Gianni RAIMONDI Gianni RAIMONDI 
Enzo MASCHERINI Antonietta PASTORI 
OTELLO FORZA DEL DESTINO 
with Paolo SILVERI with Ky:a VAYNE 
Vittorio DE SANTIS Carlo TAGLIABUE 
Maria CURTIS Carlo BERGONZI 


Rina CAVALLARI 
Melchiorre LUISE 


COMPLETE ITALIAN COMPANY OF 65 
FULL CHORUS, COSTUMES AND SCENERY FROM ITALY 
Conductors 


Maestro Armando La Rosa Parodi 
Edward Renton 


BOOK NOW 




















SARA MENKES DIED 
in the exciting story of a great 


dramatic soprano—a human and 
touching drama set against the 


colourful background of Italian D OW N 
opera. 
y 


b 
THE COUNT OF TORRIGGIA 








SOON TO BE FILMED 











On sale at leading booksellers and newsagents throughout the 
country, price 8s. 6d. 


Mf your bookseller cannot supply, write direct to the publishers. 
Copies 9s. post paid 





ANGLO-ITALIAN PUBLICATION LTD., 49, Hugh Street, London, S.W.! 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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GABRIELLE SPEYER 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING 
Pupil of LILLI LEHMANN, BERLIN. Technique, Breath, Interpretation, 
Style (Lieder, Oratorio, Opera, etc.). German-Italian method. 
Auditions Free 
* Thursdays 6.30-8.30 * 
Or by appointment 
Studios at 
70d Carlton Hill, St John’s Wood, N.W.8 & West End. Phone MAI 6484 








GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA 
7th JUNE to 26th JULY 


Cc. W. Gluck G. Rossini 
Alceste La Cenerentola 
R. Strauss W. A. Mozart 
Ariadne Auf Naxos Cosi Fan Tutte 
W. A. Mozart 
Die Entfihrung Aus Dem Serail 
Conductors: 
Vittorio Gui John Pritchard Alfred Wallenstein 
Producer: Carl Ebert 
Designers: 
Hugh Casson Oliver Messel Rolf Gérard 


Choreographer: Pauline Grant 
THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL CHORUS AND BALLET 
Tickets and particulars from: 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE BOX OFFICE 


23 Baker Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: WELbeck 0573 

















IL. ¢ FULL DRAMATIC 
he Chiena Sehool TRAINING FOR THE 
Principals OPERA STAGE 


JOAN CROSS : ANNE WOOD a 
C88. Gesture: Mime: Speech 
Staff s a 
Vilem Tausky : Maria Fedro Music and Acting Ensemble 
Basil Coleman : Archie Harradine Study of Roles 
Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 
Full particulars from 
The Opera School Ltd., The De Walden Institute, Charibert St., London, N.W.8 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 




















The Advisory Committee on Amateur Opera 


OPERATIC SUMMER SCHOOL 


St. Mary’s College, Bangor, N. Wales 


22nd—3oth August, 1953 Director: SUMNER AUSTIN 
Syllabus: 
The Magic Flute (Act 1) The Tales of Hoffmann (Act I1) 
The Blind Beggar’s Daughter (Geoffrey Bush) 


Special classes for amateur producers, conductors and singers 


Apply for full details to: The National Operatic and Dramatic Association, 
8 Bernard Street, London, W.C.1 Tel: TER. 1601 











SUBSCRIPTIONS — Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
ensurs delivery in good condition - copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 
being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together with remit- 
tance of 32/- for one year (12 issues). U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. France. One 
year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. Annual Sub- 
scribers will automatically receive a copy of the INDEX for Volume 2 without extra 
charge. 


BACK NUMBERS — Vol. |, Nos. |, 2, 4,5, 6. Vol. 2, Nos. |, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
9, 10, Il, are available, price 2s., Nos. 12 and 13, price 2s 6d. OPERA is published 
monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, including the annual 
index 32s. All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS—The latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus |/- postage and packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled volume lies flat 
at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues plus a separate Index. 


Please make cheques payable to “ OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane, Londen, E.C.4 





















RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 
Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS . DINNERS : SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1 Gerrard 1296 











Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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Li MARIA LINKER 
STIN Late Berlin State Opera 


sea Voice Production and Full Training for 


GRAND OPERA, CONCERTS, LIEDER RECITALS 
ion, Successes include Proms., Television, Covent Garden 





Write: MARIA LINKER, Studio 19, Wigmore Hall, LONDON, W.1 





A MUSICAL HOLIDAY 


at DARTINGTON HALL, IN DEVON, AUGUST 1—29 


Our Illustrated Prospectus will show you the beautiful fourteenth century Concert 
Hall, the famous gardens and the lovely countryside, only half-hour from the sea. 
Every evening there are concerts with such renowned artists as FISCHER-DIESKAU, 
ARDA MANDIKIAN, APRIL CANTELO, ALEXANDER YOUNG, MEWTON- 
WOOD, GEORGES ENESCO conducting the KALMAR ORCHESTRA, AMADEUS 
and VEGH STRING QUARTETS, NEDERLANDS KAMERKOOR and many 
other soloists. In the mornings there are lectures and in the afternoon there are classes 
to suit any, from beginners to advanced students. You can play Chamber Music, 
take part in Choral works or just listen if you prefer to, for this is a holiday and festival 
as well as a school. There are dances, plenty of sport, including swimming, tennis, 
cricket, local trips, an exhibition of paintings, film shows and visiting lecturers like 
ISAIAH BERLIN, GEORGE BARNES and STEPHEN POTTER. The atmosphere 
is free and easy, the food excellent, and there are comfortable single and double rooms 
for all, and you can book for a week or more. Send 2}d. stamp for prospectus to JOHN 
AMIS, 29a Holland Villas Road, London, W.14, Secretary of the 


SUMMER SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Bryanston 1949-52 Director of Music: WILLIAM GLOCK 











THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London 
Principal: EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 





COMPLETE TRAINING FOR THE OPERATIC PROFESSION 


Tuition is given in Singing, Pianoforte and all Musical Subjects, Elocution, Stage Technique and 
Stage Make-up, etc. 

The School possesses a fully-equipped Theatre for the production of Operas. 

Facilities are available for those requiring instruction in Single Subjects during the day or 
evening. 





The Autumn Term begins on Monday, 14th September, 1953 


The School Prospectus may be obtained, post-free, from the Secretary, John Tooley, M.A 











Published and distributed for the Earl of Harewood by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 and printed by The Carlyle Press, Birmingham 6. 























ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
General Manager: T. E. BEAN 


S. A. GORLINSKY 
announces 


Two Outstanding Celebrity Recitals 


THURSDAY, JUNE 4th, at 8 p.m. 





Only London Recital of World-famous 
Coloratura Soprano 


LILY PONS 


At the Piano: 1VOR NEWTON 
Programme includes 


Caro Nome (Rigoletto), Bell Song (Lakmé), Lo! Here the Gentle Lark 
(Bishop), The Rose and the Nightingale (Rimsky-Korsakov), etc. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10th, at 8 p.m. 





First London Recital of the famous Tenor from La Scala 


(Milan) and Metropolitan Opera House (New York) 


TAGLIAVINI 


At the Piano: GERALD MOORE 


Programme includes 
E lucevan le stelle (Tosca), O, Paradiso! (L’Africaine), Prendi l’anel ti 
dono (La Sonnambula), None but the Lonely Heart (Tchaikovsky), 
O del mio amato ben (Donaudy), etc. 


Tickets: 5/- 7/6 10/- 12/6 15/- 21/- 


From Royal Festival Hall Box Office (WAT 3191 
and usual agents 


Box Office Now Open 


—=_ 

















